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NATIVE INDIAN ARMIES. 


aT spring-tide. of our Indian misfortunes appears to 
have retired, and, unless Providence has some disaster in 
store for us beyond all prevision and calculation, we may ven- 
ture to mark certain lines beyond which the wave of rebellion 
is not destined to pass. It is reasonable to assume that the 
loyalty of the Madras and Bombay armies will not now, to 
any extent, be shaken. The fidelity of these armies has, as the 
Times very justly remarks, been all along the great question. 
If they revolted, we had a prodigious country to reconquer— 
if they remained faithful, we had a disturbance to deal with, 
which, however serious, was still but local. But the stead- 
fastness of the troops in the two Southern Presidencies settles 
other matters besides the extent of our future exertions. The 
Times, whether in full dress, or in mufti as Habitans in 
Sicco, would do well to remember that, when the revolt is 
quelled, we shull begin our renewed lease of Government with 
two very considerable armies of native Hindoos, one of which 
has just triumphantly carried through the victorious expedi- 
tion to Persia, while the other has but lately humiliated the 
King of Ava,and taken away hisfinest province. These masses 
of soldiery, taken together with the 30,000 or 40,000 Sikhs 
which Sir Jonn Lawrence has been enrolling, will make up 
a native army about doubling any force of Europeans we can 
readily spare for India. The problem of Christian propa- 
gandism, though not settled, is greatly limited by the con- 
tinuance in our service of so vast a body of armed and obsti- 
nate idolaters. There is no reason why they should be allowed 
to press down our Christianity by the weight of their super- 
stitions, but we have no power to enter on a crusade against 
their misbelief. We cannot imitate the policy of the Moguls, 
unless, like the Moguls, we choose to be exclusively served 
by soldiers of our own faith. 

_ It is said there are certain acts of government by which 
we can testify our affection and reverence for our own creed 
without indicating the slightest intention of forcing it on the 
natives of India. If there be such measures, let them be 
adopted. We fully assent to the general proposition, though 
we confess we have little idea what particular applications of 
it are meditated. The only specific suggestions we have met 
with are those offered by the Church Missionary Society, in 
the widely-read paper which it circulated on the Fast Day. 
Those suggestions are of very different value and importance. 
The Society first demands that native Christians shall 
not be excluded, as heretofore, from the Bengal service. 
As the experiment of forming an army from the physical 
and intellectual aristocracy of Upper India has failed 
so miserably, in spite of its many obvious recommenda- 
tions, it is pretty nearly certain that the Bengal troops 
will henceforward be recruited from all castes; nor 
does there seem the slightest difficulty in associating 
native proselytes, for military purposes, with a soldiery 
of mixed composition. But the Church Missionary 
Society goes further than this. It suggests a measure of 
such a character as to make us wonder whether India is 
really a whit better understood in Europe than it was 
in the days of Marco Poro. The reform suggested is the 
extension of a legislative Act, directed against obscene repre- 
Sentations, to all the temples of India. Now we are per- 


suaded that there is not a single Hindoo temple from the 
Himalaya to Cape Comorin in which some kind of impure 
symbolism cannot be detected. Is it really proposed to 
send the servants of Government, with chisel and white- 
wash, into every one of these sacred buildings — with a 
guard of Sepoys, we presume, on the outside to protect the 
workmen from molestation? The notion which the Society 
has fathered, comes, of course, from its local missionaries, and 
is probably directed against a particular set of idolatrous 
ceremonies, which are more than ordinarily popular in 
Bengal and about Caleutta. But their object is well known. 
It is to secure fertility in marriage ; and in a country in which 
the birth of legitimate children is the central idea of all law 
and all usage—of everything in this world and in the next— 
we can hardly conceive a grosser form of religious persecution 
than the forcible suppression of rites, however degrading, by 
which the perpetuity of the family is supposed to be secured. 
No doubt the view of the missionaries commands our sym- 
pathy. The impurity of Brahminism is a proof of its low moral 
standing, even among false religions ; and we can easily believe 
that the foul symbols complained of are a sore hindrance 
to the Christian progress of the half-converted Hindoo. But 
the last half of the route to truth must be got over, like 
the first, by free conviction, and not by force. We cannot 
turn iconoclasts in India. We cannot, and we dare not ; 
and if, as Habitans in Sicco asserts, we are too good for 
the country, our course is clear, and we must leave it. In 
fairness, too, it ought to be said that an impure Pantheon 
has not necessarily the same effect on those who reverence 
it as on those who reject and abhor it. Let it not be for- 
gotten that Mr. Spooner and his friends see the grossest 
immorality in manuals of practice which the most nume- 
rous sect of Christians read habitually without thought of 
offence. 

So long as we are served by the Bombay and Madras 
armies, we are excluded from having recourse to the violent 
measwwres recommended by the Church Missionary Society. 
It is true, indeed, that we have no reason to think that the 
prostitution of the temples would scandalize the Sikhs, who 
will apparently form the nucleus of the new Bengal army ; 
but, with Colonel Sykes, we must altogether repudiate the 
notion that the Sikhs require less careful management than 
the Hindoos. So far as they differ from the Hindoos, they 
differ in being more fanatical. Their superstition is active, 
and not passive. The Hindoos have never been known to 
quarrel with their alien masters for pollutiug themselves as 
much as they pleased. The Mahometans or the English 
might kill in peace half the cows in Hindostan, so long as 
they did not compel Brahmin or Rajpoot to taste their flesh 
or touch their blood. But, in the second Punjab war, the 
Sikhs rose to the watchword, “ Death to the cow-slayers.” In 
fact, there is a good deal in the fanaticism of the Si which 
follows a European rather than an Asiatic type. Their — 
army, after the death of. Runjeet Singh, was governed by _ 
its religious clubs ; and when they made their first irruption 
into the British dominions, they were possessed with a spirit 
not wholly unlike the fervoyr which animated the troopers 
of CromweLt or the infantry, of Gustavus ADOLPHUS. 
There is much in this state of religious feeling which we 
may regard with satisfaction. The activity of belief among 
the Sikhs holds out infinitely more promise to the Christian 
missionary than the stolid servitude of the Hindoo to his 
customs and his caste. But meanwhile it is not enough to 
say that the Sikhs will not bear the of religious 
compulsion. They will not put up even with overt insult 
to their faith. If indiscretion is allowed to run loose im 
Bengal and Upper India, we may yet have to contend with 
the fiery fanaticism of a soldiery whose performances in this 
campaign have admittedly fallen but little short of the mar- 
vellous exploits of 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


HE shock of the American crisis has reached us. On the 
oth of October, the Bank raised its rate of discount 
from 5} to 6 per cent., and on the Monday following from 
6 to 7. Thursday has passed over without a further rise, but 
it is not yet quite certain that the rate may not touch the 
highest point which was reached in 1847. It would be 
absurd to deny that repressive measures of so stringent a 
kind must be felt severely, but many circumstances concur to 
show that there is nothing at present to be feared at all 
analogous to the difficulties of 1847, or to the panic which 
was for a time even more fatal than the pressure which pre- 
ceded it. The rate of discount is, in fact, almost the only point 
of resemblance between the two epochs; for while the 
troubles of 1847 were mainly due to an excessive importa- 
tion from abroad, the symptoms now manifested appear to be 
merely the result of the sympathetic action induced by the 
American crisis, Gold has been growing scarce and dear 
here, not because we have been squandering our own means, 
but because every sovereign is eagerly demanded by a neigh- 
bour less prudent than we have been. Now there is a vast 
difference between being pressed for money to meet liabilities 
already incurred, and being somewhat straitened by having 
to make very profitable advances to a friend in difficulties. 
In the frightful state of panic which prevails in the 
United States, there is no amount of sacrifice which will 
not be made to secure the command of cash. Every 
debt to England that can be postponed will certainly stand 
over. At the same time, the immense depreciation of 
American securities must be drawing large sums from our 
side to take advantage of so favourable a time for invest- 
ment... But this process cannot go on to an extent which 
is likely to cause serious or permanent embarrassment to us. 
It is difficult to estimate the force of the demand for coin 
during a season of panic when credit is almost entirely 
gone ; but such panies seldom last long, and even on the most 
gloomy view of the crisis in the States, it is impossible to 
believe that the real necessities of American commerce will 
be able to swallow up any formidable quantity of our bullion. 
The cireumstance which is, in one point of view, the gravest 
of all—the suspension of so many of their banks—will, so 
long as their notes float at all, rather mitigate the demand 
for gold from Europe ; and even if the smash in America 
were to become as universal and as fatal as some which have 
formerly occurred there—a contingency which we do not 
anticipate—the result would be that inconvertible notes would 
for a time replace coin as their currency for domestic pur- 
poses, and that their demand for bullion from England and 
elsewhere would be proportionately reduced. 

The returns of the Bank of England—although they 
justify the adoption of strong measures to meet the drain 
which the position of America is calculated to produce— 
contain nothing to excite alarm. At this season of the 
year, there is always an increase in the notes in the hands 
of the public, and a consequent decrease in the Bank re- 
serve. The fluctuation generally commences a week or two 
before the payment of dividends, immediately after which the 
lowest point is reached, and in ordinary years the distur- 
bance is substantially over by the end of October. Thus, in 
1856, the notes in the hands of the public rose from 
19,789,000/. on the 20th of September to 21,155,000/. on 
the 18th of October; and at the same time the reserve 
fell from, 6,818,000/. down to 3,080,000/. The changes 
which are now going on are in great measure, though not 
entirely, traceable to the same periodic cause. The reserve 
has fallen a shade more rapidly than usual, and some further 
reduction may be expected in the next returns, but before 
any evil augury can be drawn from these figures, due allow- 
ance must be made for the temporary reduction which inva- 
riably occurs at this period of the year. The autumn 
panic of 1847 was almost entirely produced by the neglect 
of the public to appreciate the real meaning of the depres- 
sion in the Bank reserve. Between the beginning of 
October in that fatal year and the 23rd of the month, 
the reserve had fallen from nearly four millions to little 
more than one; and although the Bank Directors were 
aware that this did not indicate any real diminution of 
their resources, the public became alarmed, and began to dis- 
trust the Bank’s power to afford accommodation at the very 
moment when the returns, if properly read, proved that the 
tide had turned, and that easier times were coming. It was 
to relieve this unfounded alarm that the letter of dispensa- 
tion was sent to the Directors, and the fact that it never be- 


came necessary to act upon it, both justified the step and 
showed how groundless was the panic which had previously 
prevailed. So far as can be discovered at present, the 
true position of the Bank, and the real import of the 
weekly returns, are so much better understood now than they 
were ten years ago, that there is little reason to fear a 
recurrence of the frantic terror which was almost universal at 
this time of year in 1847. 

Considering the extent of our commercial transactions 
with America, and that the present crisis has come upon 
us when our Indian troubles were beginning to weigh 
down the money market, it will be a ground for satis. 
faction if we succeed—as there is every reason to hope that 
we shall do—in getting through the difficulty, though at the 
inconvenient cost of having discounts for a few weeks at 
seven or even eight per cent. While money is in eager 
demand all over the Continent, and credit has almost ceased 
to exist across the Atlantic, we cannot expect to retain the 
stock that is necessary for our commerce, except by keeping 
up its price; and any considerable improvement in the 
market is hardly to be looked for until the news arrives of 
the abatement of the panic, and the restoration of confidence 
in the United States. Unfortunately, the vicious system of 
banking which has compelled so many establishments to 
suspend specie payments must have shaken the very 
foundations of credit too roughly to allow of a very 
speedy return to a wholesome feeling; and, however wé 
may be disposed to groan under the pressure of hard 
times, it is no small relief to reflect that we have not placed 
our reliance on institutions so unstable as those which have 
proved in America unable to stand against the railway panic, 
exaggerated as it has been by an unprincipled press. But it 
may be confidently predicted that the first indication of an 
improvement in the American markets will give substantial 
relief to our own commerce, and in no event need we appre- 
hend the aggravation of the pressure which unreasoning fears 
have on former occasions produced. It is a very common 
and a very idle complaint against our currency legislation 
that, though it guards us against actual exhaustion, it fails af 
times to prevent the recurrence of seasons of panic. The 
truth is, that no law can of itself hinder men from indulging 
in needless alarm. The only real remedy for evils of this 
description is to be looked for in the increase of intelligence. 
And on comparing the present time with the last great crisis 
of 1847, it is impossibie not to observe a very marked ad- 
vance in this respect. Every unexpected rise in the rate of 
interest—and there have been many since the peace—has 
been thoroughly comprehended ; and though present difficulties 
must induce a reasonable caution, we are confident that they 
will not be aggravated by imaginary fears, and that out 
merchants will be able steadily and calmly to face and sur- 
mount whatever inconvenience they may suffer from the 
reaction of American troubles on our more stable com- 
mercial system. 


THE INDIAN NEWS. 


HE last news from India is the best that has been re 
ceived, since we were first startled by the intelligence 
that the North-Western Provinces were in a blaze. It is 
true that the tidings are, for the most part, of a negative 
character; but they have brought relief to many minds 
which, for weeks past, had been oppressed by terrible fears 
and forebodings. Delhihad not been taken—but it had not 
been assaulted. On the other hand, Lucknow had not 
fallen ; and there was every reason to believe that it would 
hold out, until relieved by Havetock and Ovurram. 86 
appalling had been the prospect of a repetition, in the Oude 
capital, of the tremendous tragedy of Cawnpore, that as soon 
as the brief sentences of the telegraph made known the fact 
that Lucknow was safe, the news was felt to be good news 
by thousands, who, in the fulness of their satisfaction, 
scarcely cared to read its remaining announcements. 

But, although the prospect of the relief of Lucknow, 
before the terrible exigencies of famine had either destroyed 
its gallant defenders at their posts, or compelled them 
to resort to the desperate venture of capitulation, yielded 
food for abundant rejoicing, it was by no means the only 
item of intelligence which gladdened the public heart. 
It was a great thing to learn that the Mohurrum had 
passed quietly over at all the three Presidencies of India. 
There had been too much ground for alarm that, in the 
then excited state of the Mahomedan mind, a further 
flame of fanaticism would be kindled by the associations 
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of the great religious festival, and that fresh acts of 
violence and ferocity would be committed before its close. 
There had been a restless feeling gaining strength among 
the Mahomedans of Western India, which at that cri- 
tical period might have culminated in a Mussulman out- 
break; and even at Calcutta itself, it was believed that 
there were smouldering elements of danger which the 
Mohurrum might stir into a blaze. We have passed this 
critical period in safety; and there is, therefore, the 
strongest possible presumption that the fire is burning out. 
There is little likelihood now of the revolt taking any new 
shape. Our reinforcements are beginning to arrive—the 
time for the action of our enemies is now over—and, to use 
an expressive colloquial illustration, England has got her 
innings. We have no fear for the issue. There appears to 
be little doubt that we shall lead off with an assault upon 
Delhi. The force under General Witson was only waiting 
for the arrival of another siege train, with guns of larger 
calibre than those already at his disposal. The engineer 
officers had reported that, on the arrival of this train, the 
attack might safely be commenced. There is every prospect, 
therefore, that the next mail will bring us something more 
than merely negative intelligence from the great centre of 
action. Of the success of the movement there can be no 
doubt; but it will probably not be all that could be wished. 
Our force is not large enough for the investment of the city. 
We cannot shut up the mutineers within its walls. Large 
numbers, therefore, may escape. Large quantities of muni- 
tions and treasure may be conveyed away. The pourings 
out of Delhi may yield the materials of new armies to be 
encountered in other parts of the country. But the day of 
destruction will only be delayed. There can be no escape; 
for, in a little while, England’s army will be in the field. 

Troops had arrived from the Mauritius—troops were 
arriving from the Cape—and troops were daily expected 
from England. Everything tends to show that the tide 
has turned. We know that, although we may yet hear of 
isolated disasters on a comparatively small scale, the general 
aspect of affairs is brightening; and when once the stream 
of prosperity sets fairly in our favour, there is no ground 
for apprehending any essential check to our success, Con- 
sidering what we have done, when the mutineers were 
in the first flush of success, with all their energies unex- 
hausted, and their resources undiminished, under the 
burning suns of May and the deluging rains of July—con- 
sidering, we say, what our little bands of heroic Englishmen 
have achieved, against such odds and under such trials— 
how can we doubt the triumphant issue of the war, when 
35,000 fresh troops are let loose against a diminished, a 
weakened, a dispirited force, continually beaten on the field 
by handfuls of our people, exhausted, as they have been, by 
continual marching and enfeebled by disease. Hitherto we 
have had everything against us—now all things will be 
working together in our favour. 

But, although the final stroke to the victory will be given 

these reinforcements, we must not forget those who are 
the real victors—the little bands of warriors who have borne 
the burden and the heat of the meridian conflict, and 
stemmed the tide of the revolt at its height. It is one thing 
to resist the on-coming wave—another to follow its retreat. 
There will doubtless be loud rejoicings when we hear that 
our irresistible reinforcements have been laaded on the shores 
of India, and have swept without let or hindrance over the 
land ; and many new names will be associated with these 
Victorious enterprises. But we must not suffer these new- 
comers, whatever may be their exploits, to snatch the laurels 
from the brows of those who have encountered the real diffi- 
culties of the crisis, and smoothed the way for their suc- 
cessors. Whatever now may happen, it will be tq such men as 
Havetock, Nett, Nicnotsoy, Eyre—and, we doubt not 
that we may add Wutson to the list—that England will 
really be indebted for treading out the fire of revolt. 


THE MURDERS OF THE DAY. 


c ‘were idle to attempt to account for the fact that great 
and exceptional crimes seem to have a gregarious cha- 
tacter. It is as though there were some epidemic in murder 
just now. Horrors, as the poet and proverb say of misfor- 
tune, come in battalions. At the present moment slaughter 
stalks abroad, not only in its most terrific shape, but in every 
Conceivable variety. Parricide at Bramall, fratricide at 
Liverpool, a double murder and suicide near Bath, wife 


murder at Islington, besides the monstrous and mysterious 
tragedy in London and the murder in Leigh Woods, are 
a cloud of witnesses—such as rarely, if ever, have presented 
themselves in such close and terrible proximity—to the 
horrid passions to which even civilized society is liable. 
These things are not exactly suitable for mere. moralizing ; 
else, if we could disregard the sort of profanity which, to our 
mind, characterizes over curious speculations into the moral 
causes of a sudden outbreak of atrocities such as these, 
one might be tempted to say that, just when we are congra- 
tulating ourselves that we are not as other men, and that 
Cawnpore and Delhi massacres are only possible among bar- 
barians and heathens, these things in Christian England are 
a hint to look at home. They are this; but we think it an 
unsafe view of providential doings to suggest that such a 
lesson required such an illustration. Fierce passion is much 
the same among us as in the tropics, and at all events our 
separate murderers have not the stimulus afforded bya frenzied 
multitude. 

In one case at least—that in the neighbourhood of Bath— 
there comes out something of that imitative character which 
is observable in crime, and which forms an inexplicable 
problem in psychology. The murder in Leigh Woods was, it 
seems, much talked about; and, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, especially in village society—which requires a strong ex- 
citement, and something of personal or local interest, to stir it 
at all—it must have been the topic of the day. In one instance, 
it fell upon a morbid, and, perhaps, disordered temperament. 
The poison worked wpon a ‘neully mind and dtseabed body. It 
is possible that if M1Luer, the murderer of the two Borers, 
had been in a different social position, or could have been 
attended to by persons of intelligence, he and his victims 
might have been saved. The neighbours saw that he was 
“ranged,” but there was nobody to think of placing him 
under medical care. Incapable of watching his own symp- 
toms, and exasperated by the rough jokes of his associates, 
who jestingly accused him of murder, M1LLer became a mur- 
derer in earnest, only because there was no enlightened 
sympathy at hand to watch the fire consuming his brain, or 
to suspect the incontrollable desire of imitation wliich was 
lashing him to unquestionable frenzy. 

The Bramall murder, as it stands in the verdict of thé 
Coroner’s inquest, which unanimously charges a son with the 
horrid crime of parricide, is precisely one of those eases which 
fictionists are considered unnatural for venturing upon. It 
is only in books that one expects to hear of a son deliberately 
shooting his father, for the mere sake of getting the lease of 
his farm. Lady Macbeth stayed her hand because the 
generous Duncan looked in sleep like her father; but if 
James Henperson is a parricide, he was unmoved by the 
actual reality of a sleeping father. And yet the man was 
intelligent, trusted and trustworthy, employed for years 
in the enlightened commercial society of Manchester, careful, 
industrious, and active in his calling, even while it is dis- 
tinctly proved that he used language and threats the most 
appalling towards his father, and committed a violent assault 
upon him. It shows a strange state of the domestic insti- 
tutions in Cheshire that such @ household excited neither 
surprise nor suspicion, and that scarcely a single witness 
seems to have thought much of a state of things so foul 
and unnatural. If James HENDERSON is a murderer, liis 
case will be remarkable as an instance of the judicial blind- 
ness which sometimes causes the perpetrator of a crime to 
render its instant detection easy; for the horrid deed was 
done in the most stupid and clumsy way of any murder on 
record. 

After these exceptional cases, the murder of an aggra- 
vating and drunken wife by a low drunken savage of a 
husband at Islington—the murder of a poor boy in Notting- 
ham Forest for his clothes—the murder of the poor woman 
in Leigh Woods, probably only for her money—may be 
passed over. They become by comparison light offences 
in the extant calendar of homicide, and all shrink before 
the Waterloo Bridge atrocity. It is not only the mystery 
which surrounds this last case, but it is the magnitudé 
of the crime, and the evidence it presents that there were 
accomplices in the deed, which peculiarly arrest public atten- 
tion. The mutilation of the body has its parallels; for the 
GREENACRE and Goop murders, and, at a remoter period, 
that committed by THropore GarpELLr, exhibit the same 
aggravation. In all these cases, it was necessary for the 
murderer at once to dispose of the corpus delictt, because 
suspicion, or rather the certainty of detection, would at once 
have fallen upon the only person who could have com- 
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mitted the crime. Hence the inference that, in the 
Waterloo Bridge case likewise, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the murderer or murderers not to let the 
body be discovered. There is, therefore, some hope 
that if the body can be identified, justice will at once 
pounce upon the only possible criminal —or rather, we 
should say, criminals, for it is difficult to believe that the 
woman with her ghastly burthen was without accomplices, 
or even that she was the actual perpetrator of the murder. 
Here there is another trace of hope—the chances of detec- 
tion increasing in multiplied proportion directly we get be- 
yond a single individual concerned. We cannot assume the 
impossibility of the identification of the mutilated remains ; 
and, this effected, we think the extraordinary care taken to 
dispose of the body suggests the probability of instant sus- 
picion falling upon the guilty ; while, if the guilty are plural, 
the terrible secret has a further chance of being discovered. 
At any rate, the contest between justice and crime is pecu- 
liarly interesting. ‘The case is one which puts the boasted 
efficiency of our police furce to the most trying test. At 
present no Pog has appeared to unravel, by the curious mental 
power which that strange misguided intellect possessed, a cause 
célébre even darker than that on which, in a well-known expe- 
rimental process; he seems to, have suceeeded, or to have per- 
suaded his readers that he succeeded. We are not believers in 
the: miraculous tact of our officials, and certainly, if the news- 
‘paper accounts are,.to be believed, they either hold no clue, 
ortake strange pains to. make their proceedings ineffectual. 
Meanwhile it; is well to guard against popular terrors, which 
ave suré to accompany such an event. We do not believe 
in the alleged multitude of “missing” persons. Much more 
reasonable is it to suspeet a stupid, morbid love of hoaxing, 
which sends persons to the police courts to inquire after 
fictitious friends and relations, than to persuade ourselves that 
at any given moment/there are always ten or a dozen 
missing individuals, lost without the slightest possible reason 
for their alleged disappearance. 
As we have already hinted, we think that the argument 
fur speeial interpositions of Providence is often unwise and 
always questionable ; but there is a general consent of man- 
kind that murder will out—a healthy and useful prejudice, 
as even those'will admit. who deny its legitimacy asa religious 
conviction. In the present instance, there is certainly some- 
thing very significant in the marvellous and unexampled 
circumstances which led to the discovery of the existence of 
the erime. In any ordinary case, the string would have 
dropped the ghastly bag into the silent and all-concealing 
river—any other bridge than Waterloo would not have 
the retaining buttress—any other part even of 
Waterloo Bridge would have concealed the deed. Some 
years ago, on the Great Western Railway, a fragment of a 
wheel of one of the carriages was splintered off at the very 
moment when an opposite train was passing, and a lady was 
killed on the spot. The chances were as every foot of road 
between London and Plymouth to one, against this accident 
happening at the very instant that a passenger could come 
in contact with the iron fragment. The chances against the 
concurrence of circumstances which led to the discovery of 
the Waterloo Bridge murder, we dare not attempt to calcu- 
late. We sympathise with the public feeling which is dis- 
posed to trace this fatality to an interposition something 
more than human. 


NEW SCHEMES OF INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 


fig extreme looseness of thought and language which 
4 long prevailed on the subject of India is rapidly giving 
way to much greater accuracy both in conception and ex- 
pression. The sudden rise into absorbing interest and over- 
whelming importance of a topic which had become almost 
proverbial for its dulness, and for the indifference with which 
it was habitually treated, was sure to produce a multitude 
of vague and hasty generalizations; but Englishmen, when 
they are capable of thinking at all, are little wedded to their 
first views, however vehemently they may have stated them. 
If this journal has earnestly contended against the fallacies 
of the moment, it has been not so much from the belief that 
they would last long in the hands of those who first broached 
them, as from the fear that they would be picked up by per- 
sons who spare themselves the trouble of thinking on any sub- 
ject, and would continue to embarrass statesmen long after 
their early patrons had done with them. It is a good sign that 
we have pretty well got to the end of tropes and metaphors. 
We are no longer told that the country will never tolerate 


a “shadow of a shade” between itself and its empire in India, 
The question is now fairly enough put, whether India shal] 
be governed from the Colonial Office, or from some analogous 
department, like an ordinary dependency of the Crown} 
Thrown into this form, almost every one of us is capable of 
dealing with it ; and almost every one of us, when he applies 
his mind to the matter, will be stopped by a preliminary 
difficulty. What is the system which regulates the relations 
of English colonies with the mother country? Is it not true 
that it has been wholly revolutionized in the last few years} 
And if so, is it the plan which is exploded, or the plan which 
has taken its place, that is to furnish the model for the 
administration of our Indian Empire? 

The system at present pursued surrenders to the colonies 
the control of everything in which they are interested, except 
matters of high Imperial policy, such as peace, war, and 
treaties. We should only waste words in showing that such 
a system is inapplicable to India. It necessarily involves 
the application, in some form, of the principle of representa- 
tion ; and there is not at present any scheme or theory on 
the carpet which does not imply that the “ people of Tndia” 
are to be governed despotically. We have stood a great deal 
in Canada ; but British patience would be likely to exple 
a year or two hence at hearing of a Rebellion Losses Bi 
intended to compensate the heirs of Nana Sat for the 
destruction of Bithoor. Or what would the Church Mis. 
sionary Society say to a resolution of the Indian Parliament, 
moved by the Prime Minister (probably a Hindoo) and 
seconded by the Leader of Opposition (certainly a Mussil- 
man), requesting the Governor-General to attend phallic 
worship at the temple of some god with an unwriteable 
name? True Indian self-government is therefore a paradox ; 
but equally untenable in principle, and probably quite as 
formidable in the fruits it would ultimately bear, is the 
system by which certain Calcutta residents propose to couple 
a mockery of local independence with some shadow of security 
for British power. Why in the world should an “ open” 
Council of resident Europeans pretend to govern India} 
What right has a man to rule an immense and populous 
country because he happens to have selected it as a 
field for speculation? Is an adventure in indigo planting, 
or an expedition to a hot latitude in search of briefs, 
to entitle every chance Englishman to a share in the 
most prodigious oligarchy which the world will have 
seen? Such a Government would exhibit all the defects 
which, rightly or wrongly, have been charged against, the 
East India Company. It would mismanage, because it wopld 
be too busy with its commercial occupations to understand 
its political duties; it would job, because its interest in India 
would, by the assumption, be sordid and personal; and it 
would oppress, because it would owe to the mere privilege of 
race an unnatural authority over an empire which it had 
neither deserved nor won. It would, in short, be the East 
India Company as painted by its bitterest detractors, but 
the Company without a history, without accumulated expe 
rience, without sense of responsibility, and without effectual 
control from home. 

When, then, it is affirmed that India ought to be governed 
like an ordinary dependency of the Crown, the implication 
is, that we are bound to revive for its benefit the policy which 
we have just pronounced inapplicable to every other British 
colony. We leave those who advocate the change to account 
for the paradox involved in supplanting a system which 
cannot be said to have failed, by a system which has con- 
fessedly disappointed the hopes of English statesmen. It is 
clear, however, that the faults, whatever they were, of the 
old colonial policy would be fatally enhanced if that policy 
were transferred to the government of India. Mr. CHargs 
Butter, in the long bill of indictment which he drew out 
against the “Office,” has familiarized us with the chief incon- 
veniences of ruling a great dependency in the bureaux of 
the mother country. He told us that the Parliamentary 
head of the department was too rarely selected for his 
special capacity, and too rapidly changed with the 
alternations of party, to be able to do more than cram 
the information provided him by his subordinates. The 
real administration of the colonies fell unavoidably to ui 
acknowledged subalterns, whose responsibility to the country 
was not even nominal. Even when these officials were men 
of energy, knowledge, and talent—as in some instances they 
notoriously were—the labours devolved on them were too 
prodigious for any possible combination of powers. 0 
official industry could keep paee with the ever-varying ex! 
gencies of the subject dependencies ; and the true Sovereigns 
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of the colonies were driven to administer them rather in 
accordance with some thread of official tradition, than from 
consideration of their immediate and pressing interests. Such 
were Mr. Botxer’s accusations, and they confessedly gave 
the death-blow to the system. Can there be a moment's 
doubt that, if such defects occurred in the administration of 
India, they would prove, nof inconvenient, but fatal? There 
were natural limits to the nistakes which the Colonial Office 
might commit in the case of ordinary dependencies. Canada, 
Australia, the Cape, and the West. Indies are mainly peopled 
by Christian Anglo-Saxons. No Secretary of State could 
be led blindfold into absolutely outraging the prejudices, 
or completely mistaking the character, of his colonial fellow- 
subjects. But India is another matter. As the mutiny 
has just proved, the Europeans who know it best know it 
little. The cleverest man, who addresses his whole mind 
io its study, is sure to find in the long run some prodigious 
flaw in his information. The most sagacious of bureaucrats, 
left to himself, would set it on fire in a year or two; and 
nothing but the play of various degrees of knowledge, ac- 
quired by various sorts of experience, can be trusted to give 
us even an approximation to such an understanding of it as 
may furnish a basis for action. 
_. Under present arrangements, the Board of Control corre- 
sponds to the Secretary of State of the old Colonial system. 
The India House answers to those permanent subordinates 
_who, be the theory of Government what it might, had always 
a quasi-monopoly of the knowledge essential to action. And, 
this being so, we say that the Directors, effectually controlled 
as they are by the Crown authorities, are infinitely better 
placed than the officials against whom Mr. BuLLer waged so 
successful a war. They have more consideration and there- 
fore more heart in their business ; their functions are quasi- 
public, and imply therefore a true and real, if not a legal, 
responsibility ; and, above all, better security is taken for 
their accurate acquaintance with the empire they govern. 
: These circumstances of their situation deserve to have all 
weight attached to them, however much it may be neces- 
sary to amend the relations of the Board of Control with the 
India House, or of both with the local Government of India. 


SOCIAL REFORMERS AT BIRMINGHAM AND 
MAIDSTONE. 


LS prenigh may be at the gates, but Rome pursues its 
stern path of self-respectful duty. The Courts of law 
sat on the day when an English King was beheaded before 
his own palace. It might have been thought that people's 
minds would be so occupied just now with the one-absorbing 
thought of Delhi and Lucknow, as to leave but little heart 
and interest for merely social matters. The regulation of 
the housekeeper’s accounts, and the daily shortcomings of 
kitchen and pantry, are apt to be disregarded when death 
and terror have entered into our chambers. It is, therefore, 
a noble sign of a nation’s self-possession, when daily duties 
and the hard struggle against the consequences of past neg- 
lect are pursued, at such a time as the present, with renewed 
vigour. That social reforms of various kinds are at this 
moment engaging so many of our leading minds ought to strike 
bystanders as a remarkable illustration of what makes Eng- 
land what it is. The newspapers of the past week furnish 
striking proofs of this spirit working in English society. 
At Maidenhead, we find the county magnates and the tenant 
farmers assembling under the presidency of the representative 
of a foreign Power, to whom it is made a sort of objection that 
he is a prejudiced judge of our institutions, being already 
half an Englishman; and we see Mr. Hosss, of Cookham, 
and the Privce Consort, contending for prizes for the best 
turnips and the cleanest fallows—though we believe, by the 
way, that fallows are rather a matter of tradition. At Bir- 
mingham; which has been said to be the head-quarters of 
the commercial spirit in its most material and iron form, 
we have a congress to take counsel about the thousand and 
one modes of furthering the common weal of all classes—a 
demonstration which, however questionable in some aspects, 
1s certainly not open to the charge of a narrow and limited 
practicality. At Maidstone, the English primate, and the 
lords and squires of Kent, are striving to solve the diffi- 
cult problem of raising the intelligence and quickening the 
torpid mental circulation of ploughboys. These things, we 
say, may be remitted to the serious ponderings of the 
Univers and the Journal du Nord; and if they were 


likely to reach the durbar of the phantom Majesty of Delhi, 


they might teach him what sort of thing he has to do with 
in challenging the supremacy‘ and might of England. 

What is especially noticeable ‘is,: that this same spirit is 
seen pervading minds of such various training, and that this 
sort of patriotism is at work on objects so multifarious and 
diversified. Lord Brovewam at Birmingham represents 
that comprehensive philosophic spirit which concerns itself 
with nothing less than the whole framework of society. In 
fact, our misgivings about the new Association for furthering 
social science are in great part founded on the unmanageable 
largeness of its aims. Although, however, we may well pause 
before we give an unqualified assent to the judiciousness of 
a scheme which apparently aims at combining all ethies and 
all politics in a sort of Consolidated Joint-stock Company, 
we can readily understand that there must be something 
attractive to a philosophie mind in this grand desire for 
unity and order. And certainiy never was a vast scheme 
recommended with greater eloquence, or with a wider 
survey of the spreading provinces of a nation’s duties, and 
therefore of a nation’s hopes, than in Lord Brovenam's 
Birmingham speech. Time, the great reformer, has done 
much for the veteran founder of Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Useful Knowledge Societies ; and it is not the least 
curious sign of national progress, and of the hold which 
religion has taken, not only on the popular mind, but 
on the highest intellects, that the Birmingham Conferenco 
was inaugurated by a special service at Church—a proof, 
happily not much needed in these days, that much of the 
old jealousies between the Church and social progress are at 
an end. Each party knows and respects both itself and the 
other better than was the case a quarter of a century ago. 

From this almost oppressively colossal enterprise, it is a 
relief to turn to the Maidstone meeting. At Birmingham, 
we are overawed by the pomp and completeness of a fabric 
of unearthly size and dignity—at Maidstone, it is but a vil- 
lage cottage which is built. And yet each has its use. 
In the works of man, as in those of his Maker, there is 
nothing too humble to task and-to require our dutiful 
care and our best service. Mr. Beresrorp Horr does ab 
well in insisting upon the homely work of givitg thé 
ploughboy the best sort of teaching, and the most of it, and 
in encouraging him and his to prize it and to cultivate it, 
as does Lord Broveuaw in enlarging on what he calls “ limited 
inquiries” into, and practical deductions fram; such facts na 
“the accumulation and distribution of puwblic: wealth ; the 
prosperity or sufferings of the people; tlie quiet or the 
disturbed state of the country; the diffusion of knowlelg.. 
by education; the moral improvement of different classes ; 
the action of the law and its administration upon the habits 
of the community; the benefit which may result from indi. 
vidual exertions unconnected with the State; the increase 
efficiency of such exertions when made by bodies of met ; 
the just limits of public interference with private concerms 
whether for encouragement or repression; the duties of the 
State in respect to undertaking works beyond the powers: 0! 
individual enterprise, and the limits of those duties; tice 
right and expediency of public interference with the autho- 
rity or the conduct of parents.” 

Weighty and difficult questions these. They have tasked, 
and ever will task, humanity, because they exhaust the pro- 
blem of duty ; but they are quite consistent with the weary 
struggle of parson and squire, landlord. and archdeacon, itt 
the humble work of village schools. And in neither case 
are the orators mere preachers. No man. alive, bas done 
more in the way of solid work—work for others as well 
as for himself—in fag and drudgery at Law Reform, and 
in personal contributions both to the sum of knowledge and 
to facilities for acquiring it, than Lord Brovcuam; while 
Mr. Beresrorp Horr does not confine himself to coming 
out once a year at the county town to make his autumnal 
speech, more senatorum, about social wants and duties in 
general, but is in the habit of spending his winter evenings 
in lecturing tenants and neighbours, farm-labourers and the 
occupants of the servants’ hall. That is to say, he prac- 
tically interests himself in the simple and not always 
pleasant school-room work, which is a very different 
thing from the s¢chool-room theory. Whatever such 
aman says comes recommended by the irresistible weight 
and influence of experience. When he tells his Kentish 
neighbours that the village school must, to be valued 
by the parents, and really to do any good, make 
much of the industrial element, and when he recommends 
half school time, we know that we are not listening to 
a mere Parligment man, showing off and making political 
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capital out of one of the ordinary stock-pieces of the 
season and of his position. And there is another 
common feature of all these schemes and associations 
either for the promotion of social science or for the 
amendment of social practice. Even at the best, much of 
their labour will be spent upon a thankless and forgetful 
generation. For one seed that comes to the full, a hundred 
perish. It ever will be that we shall have to reform and to 
educate. We shall, till the end of the world, have to go on 
struggling and finding our schemes fail, and then to try back 
and begin again. We are forced to acknowledge that, after 
all, the village school does not do much; and, in like 
manner, even the originator of the Useful Knowledge 
Society and the founder of Penny Magazines, has to review 
the barren and unsightly waste of national ignorance and 
national failures and defects—sins of omission and sins of 
commission—and to declare that he must begin afresh, and 
that there is literally, after all, everything to be done. So 
it is, and so must it be; and all our “promotion of social 
science” will never alter the unvarying conditions which 
bound and limit human endeavour and achievement. 


THE DEATH-WARRANT OF ORANGEISM. 


I is a pleasant and profitable speculation to trace the 
hidden and mysterious benefits which result from agencies 
mean and contemptible, or even positively offensive. In the 
great cycle of things, putrefaction is an element of good— 
islands which are destined to be continents are the work 
of a little insignificant insect which few of us have ever 
seen—and in the universal economy, there is not the most 
nauseous or venomous creature which has not its beneficent 
function, could we but see it. It is only occasionally that 
we can at once perceive the use of a very ugly incident. It 
is all very well for Mr. ALEXANDER Pops, not exactly seeing 
the very large consequences of his optimism, to say— 
If plagues and earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 

Because, after all, it is very difficult to discern the use of a 
Borata or a Caring, except as rhetorical commonplaces, 
and fulfilling their function in sermons and moral essays. 
But the final cause of Mr. Hucu Hanna, though among the 
meanest and silliest, and yet, in his way, most mischievous 
of -Gop’s creatures—though he, and such as he, like the 
worthies spoken of in the Hssay on Man, half incline one to 
Manicheism, and suggest the suspicion that there are some 
human creatures in whose existence Gop has but little share— 
Mr. Hueu Hanna’s use, we say, has been somewhat unex- 
pectedly cleared up. One wondered at his function. He 
nearly contrived to set all Ireland in a blaze, and we mar- 
velled that such a result could be within the power of such 
au individual. Now, however, the mystery is cleared up— 
we see his use, and are only thankful that his ability did not 
match his intentions. They were large enough. What has 
happened at Belfast would, a few years ago, have produced 
something very like a rebellion. In the old O’ConnELt days, 
to say nothing of earlier eras, this stupid preacher's insolent 
defiance of some millions of his fellow-countrymen would not 
have ended as it did, in a vast amount of very sham fighting. 
As far as we can make out, there was nobody killed in the 
late row. This alone shows that Ireland is not what it was. 
Weekly riots—rifle clubs—the constables from Dublin—the 
yeomanry charging the mob, and nothing coming of it but 
some most fervid nonsense in the newspapers—a very great 
noise, but no lives lost—shows that the old spirit, even of 
evil, has died out. An Irish row is not what it was Consule 
Planco, when Grorce IV. was King. Even Donnybrook, 
if it exists, must be in a fair way of becoming either a re- 
spectability or a sham, And so Mr. Hucu Hanna, with his 
last Jacquerie, is a sign of the times. He is like Caliban, a 
very foolish monster. There is nothing of the real old Irish 
spirit—its earnest savage Saxon and Celtic fury—in the 
late faction fights. It was reserved for the last of these 
nuisances to die out under a very contemptible agitator—an 
exceedingly small imitation of the old firebrands. 

It is well that the Government has taken this opportunit 
of putting down one of the traditionary follies of Sdeak 
Orangeism has received its death-warrant. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR has announced, in a letter to Lord Lonpon- 
peRRY, the Lord Lieutenant of the very Protestant County 
Down, the resolution of the Government not to appoint any 
magistrate who is, or who will not pledge himself not to 


extraordinary amount of verbiage in which this resolution jg ° 
couched, it looks like a rather serious act of State policy, 
But it is, in truth, a very harmless and safe step. The time 
had arrived when the most cautious Executive, and a Loxp 
LIEUTENANT as unoriginal as the present, could safely ven. 
ture upon it. When Orangeism at work had dwindled down 
to Mr. Huenw Hanya, and when, with his extraordip 
opportunities of destroying the peace of a kingdom, he made 
so little use of his advantages, it was plain that to put down 
the thing was as safe as to suppress Greenwich Fair, or to 
get rid of Trial by Ordeal, or any other antiquated and pre. 
posterous absurdity. When Orangeism collapsed into My, 
Hucu Hanna, it was safe work to crush the hive and its 
occupants, Sting and mischief were out of them. They were 
unpleasant, and perhaps vicious, but there was no power in 
them as in the days of old. 

The step is an important one, though, as we have said, 
thanks to Mr. Hucu Hanna, a safe one. Else it might 
have seemed hazardous, at a juncture when we especi 
need the united loyalty and patriotism of the whole 
Empire, to suppress such an institution as Orangeism, 
But we believe that the Government is quite right in 
taking this occasion to knock the decrepit old phantom on 
the head. It has lived its life of mischief and activity; and 
now it shambles and stumbles about, the mere mockery 
of its old self. It only apes its old bluster and swagger, 
Not that it was always an unmixed evil. In the rough, 
rude days which Ireland has had to pass through, it was 
one of the creative elements. In all transitional states 
there must be an epoch of monsters. Orangeism and Rib- 
bonism represent that Pleiocene or Miocene era in which 
the earth was the dwellingplace of strange and rudimentary 
creatures, formidable in tusk and claw, and feeding on mon- 
strous unnatural vegetation, or monsters as uncouth as them- 
selves. Every society has to pass through such stages; and 
the only peculiarity of Ireland is that, being in social matters 
what Australia is said to be in the physical world—the 
field on which we may witness those processes of develop- 
ment which elsewhere have long since been completed—we 
have actually seen Orangeism at work, and we now witness 
its decline and fall. To be present at its extinction is like 
assisting at the death of the last dodo. It tells of an 
old world worn out; but that old world was a necessary 
condition of the new one. European civilization has 
gone through the same process. France would not have 
been the France it is, without its League, its Fronde, 
and its revolutions. The Roses and their fierce, bloody, 
unnatural strife made England what it is. It wanted a 
Thirty Years’ War to settle the Teutonic races. Italy must 
go through its Papal Rome and its Naples, before it takes 
form and order. Orangeism was in the nature of political 
things, and it was for good. Even Protestant ascen- 
dency—coarse, grasping, selfish, insolent, and tyrannical 
as it eventually became—had its social mission. Belfast 
and the busy commercial Ireland of the North, are its 
beneficent results, but results not without their corresponding 
alloy. 

But while the solid good remains, it is high time to get rid 
of the vexatious form under which Ireland received what 
really was a substantial boon, The Glorious, Pious, and 
Immortal Memory — Orange lilies—the Battle of the 
Boyne—of what are these things now the symbol? Not 
of the influx of Saxon industry and Saxon capital, and the 
gradual growth of law and order among a barbarous people. 
They are the mero signs and shibboleths of party—the 
coarse, vulgar, and brutal watchwords of race against 
race, and religion against religion. If it was at one time 
necessary for those who had intelligence and political power 
to avail themselves, in the presence of an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of numbers and brute strength, of such a close 
and formidable band of brotherhood as Orangeism_pre- 
sented, that unhappy necessity has passed away. Where 
Protestantism is strong, it can dispense with such a childish 
display as Orange lodges now present ; and where it is weak, 
it is at all events superfluous to take precautions against 
what is now an impossibility—a Popish plot and a Jacobite 
invasion. All that is left of Orangeism is the decaying 
embers, the flickering, and we fear, not sweet-smelling, snuff 
of the candle. So the fire is raked out, and the extin- 
guisher clapped on; and we have to thank the autho- 
rities for getting rid of a social nuisance, which is not 
the less a nuisance because it had shrunk to the wasted 
drivelling pantaloon, instead of the ruffling ruffian of a 


become, a member of an Orange Lodge. Judging from the 


century ago, 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


VERY movement, however great may be its ultimate 

destiny, is pretty certain to be a little laughed at 
jn its infancy. The British Association was very steadily 
and systematically ridiculed for years, and if it had not had 
a good share of vitality, it would inevitably have been laughed 
down. But it has at last reached a position in public esti- 
mation in which it really no longer pays as a subject for 
the funny writer, and even the Zimes has ceased to banter 
the philosophers. We dont, therefore, think the worse of 
the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, because people will ask, with a rather supercilious 
smile, what the Association is, how it intends to proceed, 
and what it is likely to do? But it is really very embar- 
rassing to have to answer such questions; for the more 
one studies the displays of oratory with which the Bir- 
mingham meeting was inaugurated, the more difficult it 
becomes to discover the final cause of the Association’s 
existence. In externals, it affects a certain affinity to 
the British Association, but in reality there is very little 
resemblance between the two bodies. Physical science 
and social science stand in very different positions. The 
men who were engaged in the work of physical disco- 
very were for the most part known to each other only 
by name. Scattered over the face of the civilized 
world, and toiling each in his own study and his own 
laboratory, they had but imperfect means of learning each 
other's progress, and giving an harmonious direction to 
their common efforts. The societies in which they were in 
the habit of meeting were local, and the want of one 
common centre seriously impeded the success of investi- 
gations which belonged, not to one province or one people, 
but to the whole earth. The British Association supplied 
a real want, and therefore, in spite of ridicule and opposi- 
tion, its importance and success have at length been uni- 
versally recognised, 

Social science, on the contrary, is so much modified by the 
circumstances of particular communities that it must always 
be cultivated rather as a national than a cosmopolitan pur- 
suit, The reformers of Birmingham are indeed so fully 
aware of this condition, that they have not attempted to do 
more than bring into one focus the energies of our own 
country, without inviting any special co-operation from the 
citizens of other States. Nor can it be said that the 
inquiries of social reformers, like those of natural philoso- 
phers, have been materially hampered by the absence of 
mutual communication, or the lack of means for making 
their discoveries known. Instead of bringing together 
philosophers who have never met before, and giving 
publicity to valuable information which has hitherto 
been confined to this or that district, the new Asso- 
ciation assembles men who have been long working in 
the same field, and who have had abundant opportu- 
nities of interchanging and promulgating the ideas 
which they have formed. It needed not any special or- 
ganization to enable Lord Broucuam, Lord Joun RussE 1, 
Lord Sranitey, Sir Joun Pakinetoy, and Mr. Hut, 
to indoctrinate each other with their several views on 
social progress. In Parliament and on the platform, in 
county meetings and from the Bench, in the societies which 
already existed in connexion with every topic that has been 
brought under discussion at Birmingham, in lectures and 
speeches at mechanics’ ingtitutes, and on a thousand other 
occasions of political and social union, they have en- 
joyed ample opportunities for delivering themselves of 
the burden of knowledge that they have accumulated. 
The consequence is, that the orations which have just 
been delivered tell us absolutely nothing which we have 
not heard before, and it is even questionable whether the 
papers to be read at the different sections will throw 
much new light on the problems on which discussion is 
invited. The truth is, that social science is already far in 
advance of any practical action founded on its dictates 
It is not discovery, but work, that is required. We 
all know well enough, for example, that there are certain 
principles of sanitary science which we systematically 
neglect. We have a warning every few years in the 
shape of a visitation of cholera, that rebukes our folly 
with more force than even Lord Srayuey’s well-digested 
statistics; and if the Birmingham Association is only 
to prove over again the truths that everybody admits 
and nobody acts upon, it can hardly be expected to 
be followed by any remarkable progress in social science. 


Lord Brovcuay, indeed, in his presidential address, while 
adroitly availing himself of the prestige of the British 
Association, did not attempt to disguise the fact that 
the present movement was designed rather as an agitation 
to enforce precepts already acknowledged, than as a means 
for promoting further investigation; and we believe that 
if it ever wins any laurels, they will bethe reward of triumphs 
much more analogous to those of the Anti-Corn Law League 
than to the strictly scientific victories of the British Asso- 
ciation. It is just possible that the union of a number 
of influential politicians, backed up by a goodly levy of 
social reformers from all parts of the country, may 
strengthen the hands of the increasing section of Parlia- 
ment which is especially devoted to social questions; and 
should it do so, we need not scrutinize too closely the 
means by which so desirable an end may be reached, even 
though they should include a few addresses more remarkable 
for stale statistics and worn-out platitudes than for scientific 
originality. 

It may be that the cause of Law Amendment will be 
strengthened by the addition of Lord Joun Russett to the 
number of its associated promoters, but we hardly know 
whether the science of jurisprudence gains much by his 
Lordship’s refutation of the exploded error that justice ought 
to be made dear in order to discourage litigation, or by hi 
historical allusions to the Protectionist blunders of CoLBert, 
and to the sagacity of Mr. Huskisson’s commercial legis- 
lation. Neither do we think that Lord Jouy’s theory 
of codification or consolidation, or whatever the rearrange- 
ment of our law may be termed, is likely to hasten ‘that. 
most desirable object. It is very easy to denounce the 
absurdity of consolidating the errors as well as the wis- 
dom of the existing law; and, indeed, it is pretty gene- 
rally admitted that it is impossible to work a mass of 
old law into a consistent statute without correcting some 
of the more patent defects which all are agreed in con- 
demning. But when Lord Jonn Russet tells us that 
before we consolidate we must complete the work of 
amendment by repealing every statute and every clause 
which is not framed in a spirit of enlightened policy, he 
tells us in effect to despair of consolidation altogether. 
Even the work of JusTiN1an and the Code Napo.eon failed, 
in Lord Joxy’s opinion, to eliminate sufficiently the errors 
of the jurisprudence on which they were based; and con- 
sidering that absolute power was unable to come up to 
the exalted standard which Lord Joun suggests for our Eng- 
lish Code, we can hardly look for much progress from the 
very troublesome machinery of Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
Lord Jonn’s peroration was admirably suited to call forth 
the “loud cheers” in the midst of which the orator resumed 
his seat, but it can hardly be regarded as an encouragement 
to jurists who may be anxious to put our laws a little 
into shape, or as a valuable contribution to the science 
of jurisprudence. However, our readers shall judge 
for themselves of the value of Lord Jouy’s oracular 
delivery. It runs thus :— My belief is, that when we 
have amended our laws, the code which will then be 
produced—slowly worked out it may be, painfully dis- 
cussed it may be—will prove of a more perfect kind 
than any code which has hitherto been produced. It 
will be founded on the ancient enactments of a free na- 
tion which has struck deep into the soil the guarantees 
of its liberty—upon a civilization more complete than that 
which existed in the time of Justinian or of Napo.zon. 
Let us hope, then, that under the beneficent sway of our 
beloved QuEEN, we may see our code of laws improved, 
and a fabric raised which, although it may take a long time 
in the rearing, will yet prove of such an order of archi- 
tecture, and formed of such materials that it will be an 
object to be reverenced by other nations of the globe, 
and of a duration fitted to withstand all the assaults of 
time.” Now, all this is unquestionably very fine, but is 
it science? And will any one who is really in earnest de- 
rive the slightest satisfaction from the picture of this 
wonderful fabric of legislation, which is not to be com- 
menced until every defect in the Statute Book has been 
weeded out by the rapid and effectual process of pain- 
ful discussion within the walls of Parliament? It may 
be that, for us, consolidation is an impossible and Uto- 
pian dream, but it is disappointing to learn this from 
an Association founded for the express purpose of grap- 
pling with the difficulties that beset us in the task of im- 
proving our jurisprudence, and giving a new stimulus to 
social science, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Oct. 17, 1857, 


TRADITIONAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


Siz,—Excuse me for calling your attention to a misstatement 
in the article headed “ Traditional Policy” in the Saturday 
Review of this. day. You say, ‘ We cannot agree with Colonel 
Sykes, that it was mere military pedantry which tried to force 
them [the greased cartridges] on the men.” The observation 
was made by me.in drawing a parallel between the mutiny of 
1806 in the Madras army and the present mutiny of the Bengal 

_ army, and was intended to a P wholly to General Craddock’s 
_ military pedantry in having wits ers shaven off, &c. &c., and not 
_ to the purposed introduction of a new and superior weapon and 

new ammunition for the army, which surely could not be placed 

in the category of “military, pedantry” Jf any one who is a 

soldier, My pe Bait was to show that the mutiny of 1806 in the 
., Madras Army, and that of 1857,in the Bengal army, originated, 

in both instances, in a dread on the part of the Sepoys that it was 

the intention of the Government to interfere with their religion. 
Your obedient servant, 

W. H. Syxrs. 


Oct. 10, 1857. 


__, , DEUS ULTIONUM. 

are a large number of questions eonnected with 
morality which in quiet times are the exclusive property of 
speculators, and have but littleinterest for men engaged in the 
practical -business of life. After .a very early age, most men 
» cease to discuss the. origin of society, the foundation of the 
rights of gévernments, the true character of moral obligation, 
the freedom of the will, and many other “‘ puzzles,” as they are 
often called, which so frequently: exércise the ingenuity of their 
juniors:: In a vast majority of cases there is an casy escape 
from ‘such disputations. Whichever side may be true, our 
conduct will be the same. If Palmer was a free agent, it was 
- viglit to hang him for abusing his freedom. If he could not help 
—s Cook, neither could we help hanging him. From 
time‘to time, however, discussions arise which do produce an 
intelligible issue, If passive obedience was an absolute duty, 
‘ William TIL. and his abettors were certainly traitors. There are 
theories, moral and theological, whieh im ly that marriage is in- 
dissoluble, and there are other theories which imply the reverse. 
In tshort, (however eager we may all be to avoid theoretical 
disputes, they . sometimes bear. so immediately. upon the 
affeiws, of life that. they cannot be avoided, oa. we believe 
that the, present state of affairs in India is precisely a case 
in point. “The atrocities of Delhi-and Cawnpore have excited 
throughout the whole Jand a fever of indignation unparalleled in 
our history. . There is hardly a man amongst us who would not 
submit to.almost any sacrifice to revenge what has been 
done to English women and children in ‘those towns. From 
the pulpit, from public speakers, and from the newspaper 
press, there has been, with few. exceptions, but one voice 
on ‘the. matter, These exceptions, | however—though in some 
cases,.and especially in: that of Mr. Disraelisit is impossible en- 
tively. to believe.in their honesty-—-are sufficietitly plausible to 
demand serious attention. Revenge, it is said, is in all cases and 
under all forms, distinctly opposed:to the spirit .of Christianity, 
» and is condemned by the express words of the New Testament ; 
and this Journal, amongat others, has been taxed with unehristian 

Differing: as we do,: on the: very broadest grounds, from the 
writers to whom we have referred, we think it most necessary to 
show that, whatever objections may be made to our views upon 
the subject, it is a very shallow and inattentive criticism which 
attacks them as unchristian, If they areso, the fact is one which 
deserves the most serious attention; for unquestionably, the 
opinion that there is. nothing rettibutive—which is but another 
word’ for revengeful—in ‘legal punishments, is ‘not only not a 
Obristian doctrine, but is distinefly anti-Christian’ Ever since 
' Christianity first ‘obtained any extensive political authority—all 
_ through the mafry ¢enturies which'separate- the fallof the Roman 


Empive ‘from tlie French: Revolttion; ‘during which the con-' 


 nexion of Christianity with ‘the ordinary business of life was far 
more’ formatly’ and more widely recognised than jt is at present 
retributive, or revengéful theory of criminal 
law was supposed tobe? expressly enjoined by God’ himself 
on Christian: States.The notion ‘that: punishments act 
‘only (by fearthat ‘they area deterring ‘foreé upon 
about: to do wrong—that they have no moral relation to 
erime, and, indeed, that man is onlya bag: of appetites, and: has 
meral constitution at alt+may be ‘night’ or it may be wrong, 
but’ to:call it Christian is either very ignorant or very: impudent. 
' Robespierre and! Penu no doubt thought:it very wicked to put a 
man*to death by Jegal proé¢ess, Rousseau, we believe, was of the 
same way of thinking ;:and we! have amongst us in’ the present 
day many representatives» of their opinions: We do not just 
now dispate their wisdom, but we do think it very odd that they 
should: claim to bevorthodox upon ‘a»point which Rome, Can- 
terbury-ant) Genova coneur it decidingagainst them. 
perhaps be hurd to find a stronger iflustratioy of the 


fragt 


haveé received ; but the very object, of all 


upon the question is the famous passage which extends from the 
18th verse of the 12th chapter of Romans to the end of the rath 
chapter. Stephens’s awkward division of chapter and verse os 
seldom caused greater confusion than in this instance. No ordj. 
nary reader would perceive that the sense is completely cut in 
half by it, yet nothing can be plainer than the fact; for if the 
passage be read continuously, it has the clearest logical ¢on. 
nexion:—Do not revenge yourselves, but rather pause (8ore 
rorov) in your anger. For it is written, ‘ Vengeance 1s mine; J 
will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him,’ &c. Let every soul be subject to the Civil Government 
the higher powers], for it is ordained of God ; and whoever resists 
it, resists God’s ordinance. Rulers are a terror to evil works, The 
magistrate is the minister of God to thee for thy good ; but if thou 
do evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the sword in vain, for he is the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil.” Inverting the order, the passage runs thus :—The civil go. 
vernment is ordained by God himself, as his agent to execute 
vengeance upon evil-doers. Do not, therefore, take the law into 
your own hands on your own behalf, but pause, being confident that 
God does and will (through his agent or otherwise) revenge you, 
and, in the mean time, try to soften your enemy by kindness, 
Unless the whole of the Old Testament history is a fable— 
unless the most awful revelations of the New Testament are false 
unless this very passage is the exact opposite of the truth—- 
unless David blasphemed when he called upon “ the Lord God, to 
whom vengeance belongeth”—unless Christ was mistaken when he 
said that he ‘‘ came to establish the law, and that not one jot nor 
tittle should pass away till all were fulfilled”—unless we are pre- 
pared to say that, in order to be perfect as our Father in Heaven 
is perfect, we must disarm the civil magistrate of the sword of 
justice and yengeance which he wields as God’s appointed agent 
—we must admit that the prayer that the Lord may have 
mercy on the souls of Nana Sahib and his crew ought to be 
coupled with the sentence of the law, that they be hanged 
by the neck till they are dead. 

Any one accustomed to accuracy in the use of language must 
be aware that the whole popular nomenclature of the moral 
virtues is composed of what Bentham used to denounce as eulo- 
gistic and dytlonistic phrases. In other words, it is Ropalass and 
not scientific. Want of spirit and humility, justice and revenge, 
mercy and weakness, liberty and license, contentment “and 
apathy, and other words without number, are only different 
names for the same things—the one word or the other béing 
employed according to the good or bad use to which the quality to 
which it refers is applied. We all use these words in conversa 
tion, and we all understand what we mean by them; but'they 
do not apply to, and were not intended for, exact reasoning, ‘and 
nothing can be more absurd than to take advantage in an argu- 
ment of their use in conversation. If a boy had a toothache, and 
his father told him that he must bear it palienty because con- 
tentment is a great virtue, he would not lose his right to be'in- 
dignant if the boy on a future occasion justified his dirty hands 
on the ground that, i dirt was very unpleasant, he was 
quite contented with it. If a politician praises liberty, hé Goes 
not commit himself to the doctrine that every man may do just what 
he pleases; and in exactly the same way, the general Hea 
that revenge is a bad thing does not condemn the whole notion 
of vindictive justice. Any one who thinks it worth his whilé to 
do so may, by a little familiarity with the trick which we aré‘ex- 
posing, enjoy a logical triumph over the greatest of human 
thinkers. 

In reasoning, no doubt it is most desirable, if possible, to Have 
only one name for one thing, but in order to this it is necessary 
to begin by laying down a special definition for the purposes of 
the argument. In answer therefore to those who charge’ onr- 
selves and our contemporaries with unchristian sentiments ye- 
vengeance, we will explicitly state our opinion. upon 
the subject. Understanding, by a pleasure’ in vengeance, salis- 
faction in the infliction of pain upon another person in con- 
sequence of wrongs done by him either to ourselves, of, to 
others, we deliberately maintain that, in very many cai 

‘it is ‘a’ dnty to execute 'y, geance, and quite right to ‘feel a 
pleasure in’ it." Every She admits the utility, and indeed 
the ‘absolute, necessity, of punishment; one, we shold 
suppose, would deny that, rightly or wrong ys men are 80 consti- 
tuted as’ to feel satisfaction in -inflicting it. The whole ques- 
tion therefore comes to this—Is that feeling. wrong? To say 
that it is, i8 to say that, a distinct’ constituent 
of human’ nature—a “disposition- quite universal as the 
appetite for food—is bad ‘in itself, and. that there is in. human 
society no lawful channel for. its exercise, though a thousand 
occasions constantly call it into action. This’ consequence 
was long since pointed out. by, Bishop Butler, and appears 
to us absolutely of the whole question. ‘The desire, of 
reyenge is like all other human desires. It is good or bad.ac- 
cording to the purposes for which it is used. Generally speaking, 
in the private relations of life, it prompts men, to act il, because 
they take a most exaggerated ‘view Of the injuries which they 

enal Jaws, whether they 
those’ of 4 State, of society, of family, 
“tral line (roughly enough, no at ich conciliation 
generally speaking to stop, and pnuishment or vengeance to 
s hig scholars for telling Wes, or xefuses to. speak to. a, person 
at ‘car a Thiet imprisonment, 
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or a murderer to death, he is executing vengeance ; and he feels, 
if he is properly constituted, a certain amount of satisfaction, 
mixed no doubt with other feelings, in doing so. 

To deny this theory is easy, but we doubt whether those who 
do so are quite aware of the consequences to which their denial 
leads. It may seem a strange assertion, but it appears to us 
to be clear beyond a doubt, that Monasticism and Quakerism 
have exactly the same root. Each repudiates an essential part 
of our nature, instead of trying to find out its use. Revenge, no 
doubt, is an awful thing. It has caused unnumbered griefs to 
men ; but we have a precedent which those who wish to eliminate 
it from human affairs would do well to consider. We all know 
what evils immorality has produced in the world; and we also 
know in what proportion monkery and marriage tend to purify 
men’s minds. The attempt to disconnect justice and vengeance is 
much the same as the attempt to stigmatize the relation between 
the sexes as essentially evil. In some manner, and under 
some form, nature will have its way, and if thwarted, she is apt 
to become all the more violent. We openly express our wish 
for such retributive vengeance on the Sepoys as will assert, in 
the plainest and most durable manner, the eternal connexion 
between sin and suffering, and the determination and power of 
the English nation to make it manifest to the whole world. If 
we cared only to have the maximum of pain inflicted on the 
miserable wretches themselves, we should be inclined to hand 
them over to the tender mercies of our meeker brethren who, 
we fancy, would inflict upon them—all, of course, entirely for 
their own good—far severer punishments than we should approve 
of. The grossest immoralities have been committed by people 
who thought themselves too holy to have anything to do with 
their bodies—the most atrocious cruelties by those who shrank 
from revenge or bloodshed. The Anabaptists and Antinomians 
embellish the one calendar, and the gentle Robespierre is the 
meekest saint in the other. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


MID the discussions, of late so prevalent, relative to efficiency 
in the various departments of the public service, and to a 
system of examinations designed to ensure competent ability 
and knowledge in persons officially employed, it may not be alto- 
gether unprofitable to inquire how matters are managed in some 
one particular department, in which the degree of competency 
or incompetency may be easily discovered. tt has been our lot, 
during some bibliographical inquiries, to meet with a recently 
issued catalogue, purporting to be that of the Library of the 
House of Commons; and, with our curiosity stimulated by the 
foregoing reflection, we began the task of endeavouring to gain 
an insight into the mode in which the Catalogue of so important 
a Library had been framed. The results of our inspection we 
shall endeavour to lay succinctly before our readers. We had 
hoped to be able to speak of the pleasure derived from the 
perusal of a compilation which, in our simplicity, we had imagined 
eould not fail to be highly interesting to all who seek for informa- 
tion in catalogues of valuable collections of books. But so 
numerous are the faults we have noted in a cursory survey, that 
we must address ourselves to the less agreeable task of pointing 
out some of the amazing errors in which it abounds. 

In the first place, there seems to be a general want of system 
throughout, particularly in the sub-alphabetical arrangements 
under subject headings, which, instead of being classified, are 
merely duplicate extracts from the general alphabet of the Cata- 
logue. For instane, in the entry “Scotland,” we find “ The 
Darien Papers” under 7e; and on the next page we are referred 
to above sixty authors, the subjects of whose works are omitted. 
These latter being as various as the names themselves, it is 
difficult to see what ible purpose the list can serve, except to 

ve vexatious trouble to the inquirer. Under “ Greece,” we 

ive one general alphabetical hod e-podge of classical authors, 
Dictionaries, Grammars, Travels, Laws, Inseriptions, and Con- 


. eordances to the Greek Bible. In the entry “Ireland,” we 


have “ Warner's History of the Rebellion” under History, and 

* Musgrave’s Memoirs of the same, under “ Musgrave.” 

Under * F rance,” the alphabetical list is arranged under authors 

= indiscriminately, with entries such as “les six 
es, 

No di tin ‘tion is made between headings of authors and sub- 
jects, and there is frequently a difficulty in judging whethcr the 
name is that of an author, an editor, or translator, a subject, or 

first wor! of a title. The translated works of authors are 
entered in duplicate under the Translators, as if they were the 
authors, not a word being mentioned of translation—in fact, the 
words “edited” or “translated ” are almost iznored in the Cata- 
Joyue. See. for instance, “Taylor's Aristotle andOrationes Demos- 
thenes,” (sic), * Todd's Johnson and Works of Milton,” “ B. Mon- 
tague’s Bacon’s Works,” “Clarke’s Works of Cesar,” “Burman's 
Virgil and Quintilan,” &c. And under “Melmoth” we have 

Letters of Cicero and of Pliny,” and * Letters of Sir T. Fitzos- 
borne,” without the slightest indication of any difference in the 
Felation of Melmoth to the works, as author of the latter and 
of former. 

issions of important words, and verbal errors which might 
have been by a moderate amount of te 
quently occur. Thus we find “ Martin's Biographical Catalogue 


of privately-printed Books,” “ Adelung’s Grammatisch Kritisches 
{ ] or German Dictionary,” “ Seapu/us Lexicon,” &c. &c. 
Different authors of the same name are often confounded as 
one—the works of one are attributed to several—and some works 
are placed under Christian names, titles, &c. Thus we have “Inigo 
Jones’s Designs” under Inigo—* The Life of Dean Colet by Dr. 
Sam. Knight” under Dean, and also under Knight, as ifby Richard 
Payne Knight—and the elder and younger Plinys are confounded 
together as one. A “Compendium of the Funds,” published in 
1855. appears to be attributed to Sir John Fenn, the editor of 
the Paston Letters. The “Opuscula Mythologica,” edited by 
T. Gale, is ascribed to the united labours of himself'and the his- 
torian J. Fell; and the former is also confounded with Theo- 
philus Gale, the author of the “Court of the Gentiles.” Socrates 
appears as the author of a History of the Church—the word 
Scholasticus, to distinguish him from the Philosgpher, being 
omitted. Alison’s History of Europe and the Essays on Taste 
are attributed to the same author, &c. &e,&e. 

In some cases we meet with a confusion in the subjects. 
Thus, under “ Stuart,” are entered “ Hogg’s Jucobite Relics” and 
“Barruel’s Memoirs of Jacobinism”—the compiler apparently 
— being aware of any difference in the meaning of the two 
words. 

Some headings and entries are, to say poting more of them, 
simply absurd. For instance, the Icelandic Code of Laws op led 
Gragas. is attributed to an author, J. Gragas. The Aldine edition 
of the British Poets has no entry under Poets, but will be found 
under Aldine, Some Animadversions on Atheneus are entered 
under Animadversiones. A heading is made of the word Guerre, 
though in an English Catalogue, and the ‘ Aide-Memoire to the 
Military Sciences” is placed under it. Pickering’s editions of the 
early Books of Common Prayer appear ostensibly under Book 
Rates. “ Les Illustres Modernes” are under Les.! Heinecken’s 
valuable work, the ‘ Idée d'une Collection d’Estampes,” appears 
to be attributed to a Mons. D' Estampes. re loses his 
humanity, and becomes a mere word, in the sentence “Nares's 
Glossary of Words, &c., particularly Shakspeare.” We have 
Bp. Patrick's Commentaries”—their subject omitted, as of no 
consequence. Some French dictionaries! appear under Diction- 
naire; but those of other languages have no corresponding entry ; 
and a dictionary of the Irish language will alone be found un 
the woras *‘ Focaloir Gaoidhilge.” 

We have curt and obscure duplicate entries of books of _ 
importance, which are sometimes passed over in half a line, 
as “Hearne’s Works, 40 vols.,” Moryson’s Itinerary” 
what country ?), “ Purehas's Pilgrimes;’ ‘Walton's Bib 
Polyglotta,” * Gough's Sepulchral Monuments,” by 
Britannia Romana.” &c.; and a large collection of, no doal 
important historical documents presented by the Swedish 
Government. are catalogued in the following laconic style:— 
“* Sweden—State Papers. 407 vols.. 4to and 8vo.” p 

On the contrary, where details are given, it is often with a 
profuse and useless fulness, without the slightest judgment being 
used to curtail matters of no importance. Kieves payes are con- 
sumed in an enumeration of the contents of the sets of French 
“Memoires,” where an eighth of the space would have amply 
sufficed, &c. 

Perhaps the most common errors of the Catalogue are those 
arising from a want of acquaintance with the learned lunguages. 
Sentences frequently occur for which rules would be sought in 
vain in any Latin Grammar extant. Genitive and dative cases 
luxuriate in a happy freedom from all government and ‘control ; 
and an outrageous mixture of two languagesin the same sentence 
imparts to them quite an amusing macaronic character. The 
Catalogue abounds, for instance, in such sentences as the fol- 
lowing: — “ Scriptores Latinitatis Glossarium” Seriptores 
Medii Glossarium” — Xenophon. Lexicon Xenophonéum, 
by F. G. Sturzius” —* Aschyli iw, by J. Butler”— 
Horatius, translated, eneis tabulis J. Pine’ Josephus, Opera, 
cum notis by J. Hudson” —* Laudibus Legum Anglia, by Sir, J. 
Fortescue"—*‘ Longus Pastora/inm with Xenophontis Ephesia- 
corum”-—“ Luew Holstenii note postume in Stephani Byzantii”™ 
—*Stuckins, Antiquitatum Convivialum, etc.”—* Vinnius ad 
rem nauticum” —* Viryilius, editio Burmannus”’ —“ 
editio Delphine”—** Xenophontes Ephesiacorum, Works” — 
“ Neustria Pia seu Abbatiis et Prioratibus Normaniea”—* Pla- 
tonis Opera, ex nova J. Serrani,” &c. &c. 

We think, from the above specimens, it may be gathered that 
the Catalogue embodies almost every kind of error to which 
cataloguing is liable —indistinct brevity, where amplification would 
be useful and adyantazeous—prolixity, where it is useless and 
unneeded. No fixed principles are acted on—some works are 
entered under their poet sy some under their eubject—and instead 
of the best furm of cataloguing in each instance being adopted, with 
cross references, the works are inserted, in duplicate, under head- 
ings which only ignorance and want of judgment could select, 
and where only folly could be expected to refer for them, In 
fact, the compilation appears to be made by persons totally un- 
acquainted with literature, either as regards such knowledye as 
might be expected in the man of education and general reacting, 
or that of the dealer in books, which last (par parenthése) ia 
a most essential adjunct to the former in the production of a really 
guod catalogue. 

’ The errors are those which one might and could easily 


oxouse, in the monthly cheap list of the small bibliepela; 
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THE RECENT HISTORY OF EGYPT. 


| igs $45 exhibits far more conspicuously than any other part 
—4 of the Ottoman Empire the process of that resuscitation and 
transformation which it is the policy and interest of Western 

Europe to promote in the East. It has enjoyed the advantage 
of a security guaranteed by the Great Powers for sixteen years ; 
and it has been governed by two very remarkable men. Mahomet 
Ali, at an early period of his career, imported into the Govern- 
ment of the country many of the notions which he knew to pre- 
vail in the West. He commenced great public works witha view 
to open or facilitate communication ; he placed the whole manage- 
ment of the land under a umform administration ; he founded a 
regular system of primary and advanced education; and he esta- 
blished a standing army of natives. He was succeeded by a 
grandson, entirely unworthy of him—a mere selfish, indolent, 
Oriental despot. But, happily for Egypt, Abbas Pacha died early, 
and was succeeded by his uncle, Said Decha, the present viceroy. 
An account of what Said Pacha has already done during the few 
years of his reign, has lately been published by M. Paul Mer- 
ruau; and although it is perhaps slightly coloured by the pre- 
—— of the writer, who is an enthusiastic advocate of the 

uez Canal, yet its substantial accuracy is, we believe, indisput- 
able; and the picture presented of the good lying within the 
power of a single wise and honest ruler to achieve is well worth 
examining. We will state, as briefly as possible, the general 
direction in which Said Pacha has worked, and the general results 

Which have followed his exertions. 

_ His first task was to centralize the civil authority. It is the 
great source of the Sultan’s weakness that his lieutenants are 
alwost indepentiont of him, and govern, rob, and maltreat their 
provinces after their pleasure. In Egypt, there were in the same 
way governors of provinces who were permitted to rule as they 
pleased, provided they paid to the viceregal treasury their regular 
quota of tribute. Said Pacha entirely suppressed them, and sub- 
stituted what M. Merruau calls prefects of departments—the 
distinction between them and the old governors of provinces being, 
we presume, that the former are only the agents of the supreme 
government, Suid Pacha at the same time reorganized the sys- 
tem of military conscription. The recruits were formerly compelled 
to serve for lite. Now every male in Egypt is obliged to serve 
in the army for one year; and there are no exemptions. The 
chiefs of the villages had a prescriptive claim to exempt their 
children, but Said Pacha would admit of no inequality in this 
respect, and by the display of some necessary severity he carried 
his point. The amount of the standing army is astonishingly 
small, as it only numbers 12,000 men. But the geography of the 
country is in their favour, for the main body is quartered in an 
entrenched camp near a central station; and by the aid of the 
telegraph, the railway, and the river, the men can easily be moved 
to any spot where their presence may be required. 

Said Pacha also introduced a great change in the tenure of 

roperty and the method of ph wt the taxes. His father 
pi luimself by a sudden edict, sole proprietor of the land, 
giving the former proprietors a pecuniary compensation equi- 
valent to their yearly receipts. hie object was, to be able to 
determine at his pleasure the extent and situation of the districts 
which should be assigned to the production of the articles which 
lis acquaintance with the state of the Eu markets 
suggested would be most in demand, The fellahs paid in kind ; 
aod the pressure of taxation was so heavy that not only were 
they reduced to the minimum of subsistence, but they were 
deeply in debt to the Government. Said Pacha has entirely 
absndoned all ut-empts to determine the nature and extent of 
the crops to be cultivated; he has given to the cultivators not 
the absolute ownership, but the usufruct of the soil; he has re- 
mitted all existing debts; he has ordered all taxes to be paid in 
coin; and, in order to promote the industry of individuals, he 
has abolished the old system by which each village was respon- 
aible for the payment of the whole sum levied on it; and now 
every cultivator is separately liable, and has only to pay his own 
individual contingent. The Viceroy has also taken every means of 
opening the i, t rnai trade of the country, The cities were subject 
to the pavm. nt of a very heavy oetroy on all goods brought into 
them, atid this « etrvy was let ont to contractors, who had the goods 
brought into the erty, and then seized on them altogether, unless 
tl ir owners would pay a certain sum in excess of the legal duty. 

Baid Pacha his eiitirely done away with all payments on the in- 
te-duction of merchandize into the cities. Foreign merchants, 
also, are now allowed to purchase directly from the producers ; 
and all attempts at establishing a monopoly of earriage, 80 as to 
prevent any of the cultivators from enjoying a ready access to a 
mirket are stvadily discouraged. ‘Trade is being rapidly 
developed ; and it is fount that the Egyptians make excellent 
t- dere The natives beat the Europeans. Direetly they 
gre allowed to develope ticir evergies, and a good Goveru- 
Mout periune the acoumulation of capital, they show the supe- 


= 
riority which is given them by their greater sobriety and 
nom) by their knowledge of the 

The short reign of the Viceroy has also cain marked by the 
execution of great public undertakings. The greatest of these 
has been the cleansing of the Mahmoudieh Canal, which is the 
main channel of communication between the upper districts and 
Alexandria. It was constructed in 1819; but,-even in the latter 
years of Mahomet Ali, its utility promised to be speedily at an 
end, owing to the rapid accretion of deposits left by the water of 
the Nile which feeds it. When Said Pacha succeeded his nephew, 
the deposits had attained such a height that the exact length of 
time during which the ca.zal would be available was easily caleu. 
lable. The Viceroy was not a man to do a thing by halves. He 
determined that the whole canal should be cleansed within a 
month. He directed an engineer to estimate the number of 
men required. ‘The estimate was fixed at 67,000. Orders were 
instantly sent to the Provinces, and portions of the work assigned 
to different districts. It was anuounced that when this portion 
was completed, the men of that district should be at liberty to 
return home. ‘his acted asa premium on despatch, and the 
Provinecs sent nearly double the number required. Adequate 
supplies of food were provided, and physicians were sent to 
watch over the health of the workmen—two measures that 
showed, as much pes as anything, that Egypt was under a 
new régime. The canal was cleansed in twenty-two days; and 
at the same time an excellent road was formed with the mud 
taken out of the bed. The railway from Cairo to Suez is being 
constructed in much the same way, the Viceroy being bent on 
having it finished in the least ossible time, and having furnished 
the contractor with thrice the number of men he asked for. 
Other plans of minor importance are also being executed, or are 
already in operation. A service of steam-vessels is to be esta- 
blished for the coasting-trade of the Red Sea; and a Steam-tug 
Company has been formed, and allowed to begin its operations 
with a concession highly favourable to the adventurers, on con- 
dition that they will render certain services to the country, and 
more especially that they will keep the bed of the Mahmoudieh 
free from deposits, by constant dredging. 

Some efforts have also been made to foster education. Mahomet 
Ali set on foot a variety of military schools for the different 


branches of the service; but now that the army is so small, one 


elementary school and one school for the statf suffice. Great 
attention bas been paid to encouraging the study of medicine, 
and a year ago a medical school was opened with much solemnity 
by the Pacha. At Cairo, there area few secondary schools fre- 
quented by the aristocracy of the country; but the Viceroy 
appears to be of opinion, and very wisely, that it is worse than 
useless to stimulate an unhealthy and unnatural growth of know- 
ledge among a people who have as yet scarcely any means of 
comprehending Western ideas, and who would gain little by a 
superficial acquaintance with books which they could not really 
understand. Meterial civilization, as it is often called, is the 
grand requisite and the grand education for a country like Egypt. 
This is the first generation of Egyptians for hundreds of years 
that has tasted the influence of that sweetest of thoughts to the 
industrious—that their money is their own. This alone is an 
influence the civilizing effect of which cannot be overrated. 
Were Egypt to enjoy but a few years untroubled with war or 
civil tumult, and were it ruled by such men as Said Pacha, it 
would soon become what nature intended it to be—one of the 
wealthiest and finest countries in the world. Considering that 
its present ruler has been at the head of affairs so shore a time, 
and that it has during this period undergone the strain which 
the Russian war placed on its resources, it is surprising that the 
stride towards civilization which it has already taken should have 
been so great and so decisive. 


THE LICHFIELD FESTIVAL OF PAROCHIAL CHOIRS. 


HE cathedral church of Lichfield was the scene, one day last 
week, of a very remarkable celebration. It was nothi 

less than a musical festival ; but not such a festival as one re 
of at Woreester or Norwich, Gloucester or Hereford, where 
the singers are highly paid, and the audience highly taxed, and 
where, under the pretence of aiding some diocesan charity, the 
church is turned into an exclusive and expensive concert-room, 
At Lichfield, some seven hundred singers, not one of whom 
received a farthing for his services, were listened to by /eomgrs 
tions of many thousand worshippers, not one of whom a pal a 
farthing for admission. Such an occasion is wholly unprecedented, 
and its promise, both in a moral and in a musical pount of view, 
is 60 great that we may be permitted to call special attention te 
so hopeful an experiment. 

Any one who chanced to be at Lichfield on October 6th would 
have thought himself in Dreamland. Here was ao English 
cathedral—that type of stagnation and merely 
thrown open to invite a congregation, but actually crowded, mm 
every square yard of its immense area, with devout and intelligent 
worshippers. What was the attraction? Not any celebr 
singers, nor any famous oratorio. What was performed wes 
nothing more thun the ordinary services of the day, and nage 
formers were the nameless choristers of fifty obsvure parish 
Nor, again, was there the bait.of some pop preacher. ‘he 
preacher was the Bishop of the diocese, who had probably never 
met so many of his flock before assembled in one place, aud whe 


= chiefly in the money value of his wares; but in a production 

a. eed under the sanction of the legislative assembly of a great 

a. : nation, as the descriptive catalogue of the literary treasures it 

—— possesses, it cannot but. reflect discredit on its compilers, on 

a those who confided such a work to such inefficient hands, and 

ae lastly, through its representatives, on the nation at large. 
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delivered, though with manifest emotion, an earnest but most 
pnaffected sermon. What drew together by special trains, from 
all parts of the diocese, the churchmen of Lichfield, was the wish 
to respond to the timely and popular advances of the cathedral 
authorities. Throwing off the traditional stiffness and obstruc- 
tiveness of Anglican dignitaries, the Dean and Chapter of Lich- 
field resolved to show that they and their cathedral could be of 
gome practical benefit to the diocese. They determined to 
utilize their endowments and prestige for the advantage of their 
fellow religionists. Accordingly, they issued a free invitation to 
the parochial choirs of the whole diocese to join them in the 
combined performance of a magnificent choral service. How 
much is involved in this recognition of parochial choirs—in this 
unheard-of breach of traditional exclusiveness—can hardly be 
estimated by such as are unacquainted with the tone of thought 
revalent in the “ precincts” or “closes” of our English cathe- 
vals The flutterings of strange surplices in choir, the burst of 
voices “not on the foundation,” are sights and sounds novel and 
hateful to the old-fashioned member of a cathedral chapter. The 
more honour, therefore, to the active Precentor of Lichfield, who 
rightly conceived that his office, properly viewed, entrusted him 
not merely with the superintendence of the cathedral services, 
but with the duty of encouraging, by sympathy and example, the 
musical part of divine worship in the parish churches subject to 
the see. The movement thus originated is exceedingly well 
timed. A few years ago, such an invitation from any cathedral 
authorities would have been fruitless, owing to the want of 
competent musical skill among parochial choirs. Church music 
had reached its lowest ebb in the bassoon and flute of the singing- 
galleries of our village churches. But among the educational 
revivals of our time that of music is one of the most conspicuous. 
And the gratifying result of the increased attention said of late 
to the theory and practice of musical art was manifest in the 
creditable efliciency of the majority of parish choirs which 
enrolled themselves for the Lichfield gathering. Hullah-classes, 
trained schoolmasters, and Novello’s cheap music-printing, have 
done their work ; and it appeared at the Lichfield meeting that 
every part of that extensive diocese—the “black country,” the 
Pottery districts, the civilized Trent Valley, and the remote 
Moorlands—was able to send its contingent of trained singers 
to the diocesan festival. It is quite impossible to caleulate the 
benefit, in the way of sanction, encouragement, and emulative 
example, likely to flow from this spirited experiment. It is 
proposed, we believe, to make the meeting annual, and it may be 
safely predicted that the singers will be more efficient, the music 
more perfect, ard the celebration more popular, on each succeeding 
oceasion. We abstain from touching on any of the ecclesiastical 
bearings of this movement in its various aspects. As a refining 
and humanizing agency, as a link of kindly intercourse, and as 
tending to the greater efficiency of a great national institution, 
this meeting of parochial choirs in the mother church of an 
Important diocese seems to us a matter of universal interest. 
fter this preamble, rendered necessary by the novelty of the 
Occasion, we may proceed to comment on the actual performances 
of the day. And should any of our observations seem severe, we 
may observe that they are prompted by a desire to promote the 
fature success of these choral gatherings, and do not come from 
any disregard of the many circumstances which, in this particular 
case, would go far to disarm a stringent criticism. here all 
was so strange and unprecedented, it would be perhaps unfair 
to expect any very perfect arrangements. But we must say that 
better provision might have been made for the distribution of the 
singers in the choir of the cathedral. We were informed, and 
indeed we had ocular testimony to the fact, that the choirs seated 
themselves by chance medley, after extreme confusion, and upon 
no principle whatever. For the accommodation of so large a 
number of persons, the preliminary arrangements ought to be as 
methodical as in the orchestras of Exeter Hall or the Crystal 
Palace, and the seat of each particular singer should he fixed 
and labelled. It is surprising that the music went off so well as 
it did, considering the distribution of the performers. There are 
obviously two systems upon which sueh a body of singers can be 
arranged. Either the voices may be grou d ether in large 
masses, according to their parts—a plan which, though theoreti- 
cul the best, would scarcely suit a performance of this kind 
ut more rehearsal than is ssible under the circumstances 
of the ease; or else the several choirs may be kept distinct as sepa- 
rate units—a method which we should strongly recommend on 
another reeurrence of this festival, as being the most practicable 
and rational, even at the possible sacrifice of some amount of 
musical effect. For it is highly expedient to maintain the inte- 
ty anc esprit de corps of each choir ; and each member of each 
ir will be likely to do better in every way when surrounded 
by those to whose a he is accustomed, and with whom he 
is used to sing. plan pursued at Lichfield was a confused 
mixture of the two systems ; and, as we said, it is a wonder that 
were not more fatal to the success of the 
of the not particularly well chosen. 
~opers in 1D” is a grave but insipid specimen of the formal 
ceemntie style of Angliean eathedral music. No great spisi — 
an wn into the performance of the Ze Deum or Jubilate; 
' the rty of the motif’ was as conspicuous, as the over- 
ae . chopping” of the alternate recitation of the twe sides of 
was in dignity. The meagrenesa of the com- 
was shown by the fact that the vast body of voice failed 


to give it any powerful musical effect; and the due balance of 
parts, essential for the proper interpretation of music of 
school, was as unattainable in such a choir as it was unattempted. 
The Nicene Creed, also by Rogers, was both finer in itself 
and more finely rendered, though its final movement degenerates 
into a commonplace prettiness. The Responses, as harmoniz 
by Tallis, were effectively given, and the singers evidently gained 
eourage and spirit as the service proceeded. So that the Old 
Hundredth Psalm was sung with really fine choral effect; and, 
as might have been expected, its massive harmonies roved to be 
far more suitable for execution by a mixed body of performers 
than the more elaborate compositions of Rogers or Croft. Indeed, 
the anthem, “Cry aloud,” by the latter, which was chosen for 
the morning service, was almost a failure, the time having been 
more than once lost in the concluding movement. We do not 
know who was responsible for the selection of the music. Another 
year a better choice may well be made, and some of Handel's 
gigantic choruses may advantageously be substituted for the less 
vigorous compositions of authors who wrote only for the delicate 
performance of an average cathedral choir. The Sanctus and 
Gloria in excelsis, by Tallis, were set down on the programme, 
and the devotees of the earlier school of sacred music had 
reckoned on an uncommon treat in the execution, by so large 
a number of voices, of those simple but sublime strains. But 
by some unexplained alteration of plan, these passages of the 
service, though the music had been carefully studied by the 
choirs, were not chorally rendered, and much disappointment _ 
was felt in consequence of the omission. 

The afternoon service was in many respects more suceessful 
than the morning one. The music on the whole was somewhat 
easier, and had evidently been better learnt. Above all, the 
singers had gained confidence and experience, and a preliminary 
rehearsal of nearly an hour's length had accustomed them to 
united performance, and to the habit of obedience to the beat of 
the conductor. The chanting of the Psalms, to a mclody of 
Alcock’s, changing from the minor to the major mode, was both 
hearty and majestic, and the peculiar thrilling effect of a vast 
body of human voices was now for the first time experienced. 
In the afternoon responses and monotone, this effect was main- 
tained, and in the recitation of the Creed in particular the wave 
of sound approached the sublime. Altogether a great lesson was 
— as to the nature of the music most suitable, by its gravity 
and massive simplicity, for performance by so vast a choir; an 
we trust that it will not be lost upon those who will make the 
arrangements for the next Lichfield gathering. The anthem for 
the afternoon, “ Praise the Lord, O 5 erusalem,” by Hayes, went 
marvellously well; and its verse portion, taken by the cathedral 
choir alone, was prettily, though perhaps feebly, executed. The 
verse parts should have been ya led, or more than doubled, to 
— a proper balance with the overpowering fulness of the 
chorus. 

Upon the whole, the success of this great experiment must be pro- 
nounced as most encouraging, and whatever drawbacks have been 
noticed will be useful beacons for future guidance. No one can 
doubt that the effect of such meetings, under such hig! sanction, 
will be of great importance not only in forming and fostering, | 
but in directing, a musical taste among our population. The 
annual festival in the cathedral church of the diocese will be a 
powerful incentive to diligent practice and harmless emulation 
among the parochial choirs. And, putting aside any higher 
considerations, everything that tends to popularize among us an 
innocent and refining intellectual pursuit must be welcomed by 
all who have at heart the social improvement of their fellow- 
countrymen. The Dean and Chapter of Lichfield deserve our 

titude for their bold, but wise, innovation on traditional 
inactivity, and we hope that their beautiful cathedral—admirably 
suited as it is in for congregational | 
year be more and more utilized for diocesan needs. e chu 
is at present in course of internal re-arrangement, and the late 
removal of Wyatt's hideous screens has alone rendered possible 
that employment of the whole area for the reception of a vast 
choir, and still more vast congregation, which has given oceasion - 
to the present notice. : 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


MONGST the many compensations whieh fate has assi 

te Prussia for the sands of the Mark of Brandenburg the 
endless marshes of the Havel, we give the first place to the lilaes 
of Potsdam, and the second to that very unfashionable but . 
extremely amusing of resort, which is known to the. 
Berliners as Kroll’s To those who have laughed in its 
pleasant saloons aver Setora Pepita mein Name ist Meyer { or . 
some similar piece of “ high art,” and to those who feel the eape- 
city for doing so, we recommend a few hours spent amongst the 
comedies of Roderich Benedix. The volume on our table,* 
which is only one out of ten in which the plays of this miost 
prolifie author have been collected, comtaina the Old Mad, the 
Concert, and the eurious double drama called Oben wie Unten . 


* Gesanmelte Dramatische Werke. Van Rederich Benedix. : 
Weber. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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by Caedmon, and “ Beowulf.” M, G ne h 
preserve the curious alliteration of in his German 


the following specimen :— 
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which consists’ of two: pieces, Servants, and Masters, and is 
interided to'show the working of the same human ‘nature in 
different classes of society, © 
We have looked through a volume of poems by Hermann 
Marggraff* without meeting with any piece which seems to us 
of any great merit. Nearly all those which we have read 
are nevertheless respectable compositions. The political verses 
are among the most successful, and far the best of these is the 
one entitled “The German at the Gate of Heaven.” St. Peter 
"ig represented ‘standing at his post; when a mortal appears :— 
Wer bist du?—Ein Mann aus dem Frankenreich. 
“Alle Achtung! rief Sanct-Peter sogleich, 
‘Pyitt ner hinein in die Pforte, 
Prangos biducht keine Eseorte. 
Und wieder kam)eine Seele heran . 
Mitstelgen machtigem Schritte. 
_ Eueh sieht’s man’s an die Augen an 
Sanct-Peter, Ihr seid ein Britte, 
Nur herein Freund Britte! ‘Denn sicherlich 
Wehrt einem Britten den Eintritt ich, 
|» So kiimen alle Theerjacken— 
Um.mich an der Hifte zu packen. 
A Spaniard, an American, and a Russian next arrive, and have 
yarious places assigned to them. At last appears an unhappy- 
looking creature: 
“Mit Tauf-Trau-Verha! un ein, 
Kime Secle besonderer Rate. 
This luckless being cannot tell his country, but refers to his 
Wanderbuch for it. St. Peter, after examining and getting 
thoroughly, bewildered. over the papers, finds that a burial- 
certificate has, been forgotten, and goes off to consult whether, 
without. it, the unfortunate German can be admitted. At last a 


voice comes to settle the question :— 


| ov Las@lieber Petrus, mir nur herein 
Den Mann den soviel gehetzten! 
Die Letzten sollen die Ersten sein 
Die Ersten aber die Letzten. 
Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland 
Auf Erden hat er es nicht gekannt, 
~ Doch Plata ist im Paradiese 
Biix ihn und seine Luise! 
Another poem very pleasantly ridicules the fear of Lord Pal- 
‘merston which is entertained by so many foreign politicians, and 
which js productive of'so many adventures, amusing and other- 
wise; to Etiglish travellers. From’ M. Marggraff’s preface, it 
would appear that he has changed of late his political opinions. 
We cannot quite make out what his present views may be. We 
trust they have not very materially altered. 

Th this agé of wars ‘and rumours of wars, it is really delightful 
to look over‘a pile of German books, and to think that ‘there are 
scholars in Halle and Gottingen, in Jena and in Tiibingen, in 
Leipzig and in Bonn, to whom all the contests of States and the 

‘crash of Empires are as uninteresting as the French Revolution 
of ie was to the old wise man of Weimar. There lies before 
us wlarge monograph, some seventy pages of quarto, in which 
Friedrich ‘Wieseler, with vast labour and -enormous learning, 
examines the rise, the growth, and the various forms of the 
myth of Phaeton, and the modes in which it has been rendered 
by ancient art. Far be it from us to do more than to announce 
the existence of such a work. Like the Scotch girl who was 
asked if’ she had understood the sermon, we say, “ Wud we hae 
the presumption?” May the sisters of the too rash charioteer, 
whether they be poplars, or alders, or larches (for all this is 
matter of hot dispute), weep over the grave of Herr Wieseler. 
He will receive, we fear, but little human sympathy. 

Grein, who' has’ already obtained considerable reputation 
asa translator, has. just published the first volumes of two works 


which are. intended to be companions; The one consists of a 


series of carefully edited Anglo-Saxon poems, and the other of 
transiations,§ The first of these comprehends twenty-nine pieces 
large and small—the second only eleven, including, however, the 
more important ones of the other yolume, such as the “‘ Genesis,” 
M. Grein has done his best to 
versions. The character.of the rhythm will be understood from 
QO.du| Wounige | und du wiirdeyolle 

und Ajmmli | heilige Dreieinigkeit 

eit gepriesen. | tiber alle Weltengriinde. 

M. Grein’s labours appear to have been thankfully recognised 
by good authorities in his own country. To Anglo-Saxon 
echolare in England they will, we apprehend, be less important ; 
but all who take an interest in our early literature and history 
‘will be glad: to hear that more Germans are likely to be attracted 
to their-study. Our good neighbours between the Danube and 
‘the Northern Sea arethe very backwoodsmen of literature. They 
fell the forests and build the first log-houses, and make all com- 


We receive from Stuttgardt the second edition of a y 
pleasant little book, to which M. Riehl, its author, has given 
the name of Musikalische Charakterkopfe.* It consists of a series 
of sketches of the history of various masters. First we haye 
Wenzel Miiller—an Austrian of the Austrians, the quintessenge 
of the spirit of the merry crowds which gather in the Warsi] 
Prater. He it was who, in his old age, wondered why people 
made so much of Mozart, who had only written seven o: 
while he had written more than two hundred. From this fight” 
hearted son of the people we pass to a very different character, 
Emmanuel Astorga, the Sicilian, a sad and silent man, whoge 
life was darkened by his enforced presence, when a boy, at the 
execution of his father, who had been compromised by his 
enmity to the Spanish Government. Astorga had many st: 
adventures. At the Court of Parma he enacted in rea life the 
= of Goethe's Tasso, falling in love with the daughter of the 

uke. From Parma he went to Vienna, where he was a 
favourite of the music-loving Leopold I., who died with his band 
playing round him. Astorga’s best work, his Stabat Mater, is 
said to have been composed in London. The next essay, called, 
in allusion, perhaps, to Gutzkow’s well-known comedy, the 
Literati of the Sword and Pigtail, introduces us to Matheson, of 
Hamburg, the Lessing of the musical world of his day, and the 
deadly enemy of Handel. We then pass to the more familiar 
names of Bach and Mendelssohn, and remember, as we read M, 
Riehl’s eulogy of the former, Beethoven’s celebrated pun, “ Bach 
ist kein Bach, er ist ein Meer.” Several other short pa 
follow, all full of pleasant information pleasantly put together. 
The last essay is on our countryman, George Onslow. We wish 
this agreeable little work good success in England, and a plucein 
the boudoir beside Polko’s Musikalische Mahrchen, which are 
by this time tolerably well known among us, and which ought to 
find a translator, if, indeed, they have not already done so. We 
take this eprectunity of recommending », much less known and 
very excellent work, Musikalische Briefe, von einem wohl 
bekannten,t published a few years back at Leipzig, and deserving 
to be circulated far and wide. It consists of two small volumes, 
the first treating of music ifh general and of German music im par- 
ticular, the second passing under review a great number of com- 
posers, each in a separate chapter. It is a book calculated: to 
give great pleasure even to persons who have no pretensions 
whatever to connoisseurship, and evincing much literary power as 
well as musical knowledge. We do not know whose name lies 
concealed under the nom de plume of the author, but the genial 
and philosophical tone of the writing reminds us of the king of 
German singing masters, Karl Nake, of Dresden. 

We have not seen the first two volumes of the Geschichte der 
Pédagogik,t by Carl von Raumer, of which the third part is 
now before us. It is chiefly occupied with disquisitions on 
education, composed principally with a practical object, but 
essays are interspersed, in which the subject is treated historically. 
The author very wisely declines attempting to draw out a com- 
plete system of education ; but his pm has been extensive, 
and he touches on many and widely distant points of his great 
subject. The first section examines the relations of the Family, 
the Church, and the School. The second discusses Religious 
Instruction, Latin, German, History, Physical Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, Arithmetic, and all those subjects which are conn 
with the development of the frame and the preservation of health. 
The long and elaborate paper on German is the work of Rudolf 
von Raumer, a son of the author. The third section is devoted 
to Schools of Science and Art; and the fourth to the education 
of girls, With many of the views which are put forward, nay 

rhaps with most of them, we have a very nent one 

t we have never met with a work which is better calculated to 
bring before the mind of any one who has thought much upon 
education the various topics about. which he ought to have 
his mind clearly made up. It would likewise be most — to 
deny to the author the merit of suggesting a vast numberof 
extremely useful hints. 


VIOLETS AND JONQUILS§ 
HE reader naturally expects, under such a title as Violets and 
Jonquils, a sweet tender love story, redolent 
and spring. He will find himself mightily mistaken. T. 


to recline on a bed of spring flowers, he will discover that he s 


reposing on a bed of nettles, though not of the most pungent 
kind, The novel is of that charaing species, the political—int 
in voluptuousness only to the theological—and reads like — 
ing reminiscence of the political parts of Zen Thousand a Year. 
e Violets are the Blue Party, or Tories; the Jonquils are 
the Yellow Party, or Whigs ; and there is a whole set of cognate 
soubriquets and witticisms such as “ Yellow Land,” “si to 
Yellow Land,” “ Yellowhammer,” “ azure” views of affairs. 
Tories are the incarnation of good—the Whigs are the incarns- 
tion of evil. “This, believe me,” says the — young lady, 
“ is the grand prevailing distinction between the conflicting parties 


paratively easy to those who come alter them. 
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of the day—between the Violet and the Jonquil—that the one 
desires to follow that which is good and sound, independently of 
its selfish policy ; the other regards nothing but what is. popu- 
Jar and conclusive (query, conducive) to the retention of office. 
Between these two, what honourable mind can hesitate one 
instant?” The Tories are represented by Mr. Philip Darcy, an 
entire and perfect chrysolite of personal and political virtue, 
though he does not mind taking advantage of some practices on 
the part of his supporters which are not conducive to political 
morality, or corrupting his opponent’s solicitor in a law-suit. 
They have also Colonel Egerton, a fiery and lofty-minded veteran, 
the very soul of honour, who, like a Roman uncle, denounces 
on the hustings the electioneering iniquities of his own Whig 
pephew. They have all the good characters, all the best speeches, 
all the best boxers, and all the pretty women. The aspirant to 
public life is sarcastically advised to try the Jonquil side, where 
anything will pass muster, whereas on the Violet side there is a 
gut of practical ability. The chief of the Whigs is Lord 
immington, a faint copy of the imbecile Whig earl in Zen 
‘Thousand a Year, who, being a lord, is allowed the merit 
of tolerably good intentions, but who is a miserable dupe in 
the hands of Yellow sycophants and knaves. As a just judg- 
ment from Heaven for adopting wrong principles in politica, his 
eldest son is ‘‘ a moping idiot, insensible even to the taste of his 
food or the most palpable changes in the objects around him.” 
His second son, the oncnsthle Augustus Tomnoddy—a Whig 
member of Parliament and place-hunter, and the rival candi- 
date to Philip Darcy for the borough of Midhampton—is all that 
“lawless ra uncertain thoughts” can imagine of the typical man 
of the wrong party in a political novel. Indeed, his intense and 
innate love of vileness for its own sake, and his gratuitous prefer- 
ence for foul means when he might gain his end by fair means, 
astound the author himself, who seems half incredulous of the 
truthfulness of his own creation. Matremque suus conterruit 
infans. The leading supporters of the Honourable Augustus are 
@ pettifogger of uncertain profession, who lives by swindling the 
orphans to whom he is trustee, and a clergyman, a tutor in Lord 
Trimmington’s family, of whom it would be too complimentary to 
say that he is a sneaking, lying, fawning, thievish, et and 
treacherous rogue. But what can you expect of a clergyman who, 
being, according to all just views of the Church and the clerical pro- 
fession, a natural dependent and creature of the Tories, dares to 
turn against his employers and have an opinion of his own? A 
rebellious butler is not a more revolting social anomaly in the 
eyes of a Derbyite, than a Liberal bishop. The Yellow Committee 
sit sometimes in Lord Trimmington’s dining-room, where they 
surfeit on good things, and repay their fatuous host with cring- 
ing and flattery—sometimes at the “Spotted Donkey,” which 
they, of course, choose, as happily emblematic of their own 
intellect. They have one honest man among them at the outset, 
but he, disgusted with their meanness, their corruption, and their 
tyranny under the cloak of liberty, goes over in the end to the 
lues, and thus entirely vindicates Providence, and makes the 
triumph of the good cause complete. Of course they get worsted 
in every encounter, a and political, with the angels of 
light. e recommend all Liberals to abstain from opening this 
terrible book, unless they wish to be crushed to the very earth 
with shame. We have read nothing so withering since that great 
controversial novel of Mr. Sewell’s, in which the political 
opponent of the author is gradually boiled in molten lead, and his 
ecclesiastical opponent eaten alive by rats till nothing is left of 
him but the crown of his hat. 

The Greek and Roman “ Jonquils ” come in for a crushing en 
passant. Does the reader wish for a succinct philosophy of 
ancient history. which will — him the trouble of reading and 
comparing Mitford, Thirlwall, Grote, Niebuhr, and Arnold? 

* I did, and do now think (says the author, through Mr. Darcey), that it is an 


-inconceivable ory go on teaching history in our schools, and yet neglect 
i 


honour and respect him, and 


all application it to our own times, as every man must do who combines 
erudition in the history and state of society in ancient Greece and Rome, 
with the democratic imbecility of so-called Liberal politics in the present day, 
seeing that the one unvarying testimony of these annals is to the effect that 
the people were always running their heads into every silly scrape they could 
find, and entangling themselves in every scheme of commingled knavery and 
folly that was laid before them, until some of the higher classes arose to rescue 
them out of their trouble, with the half contemptuous pity with which one 
Picks a drunken man out of a gutter, to be mutdered, Banidbed’ er- 
whelmed with lying calumnies for their pains. 

This extract will also give the reader some taste of the author's 
style, which appears to have been formed on the excellent Tory 
model of the speeches of Lord Castlereagh. Here is another 
specimen 


- Now, there was Augustus Tomnoddy, i i bedizen: 
with an Earl's coronet, and the family 


land beseeching to be allowed to 
in due time to an 


inheritance in the Yellow Canaan of office, since he belongs by birth to one 


“ry 


of the privileged families, with the extra recommendation of running little 

risk of being eclipsed by his companions, who mostly stick to dalsioen, as 

ehoulboys in classes sometimes de to idleness, by a mutual agreement never 
exert themselves to learn, and so take a shabby advantage of the others. 


If our readers happen to be travelling on the railroad, the dia- 


entangling of the grammatical construction in the last extract will 
them amusement for a stage or two. 


. There is a sort of plot. besides the politics. Phili Darcy is 
in love, politically as. well as wits ‘Mies Florente 


Montgomery. Suddenly, a certain Pauline Krummacher,, the 
wife of a German Liberal—who is in the habit, among other con- 
jugal eccentricities, of throwing his bootjack at her and making 
Ae feteh it back again—claims Philip's hand, in virtue of an 
alleged Scotch retin. p preceding her marriage with Herr Krum- 
macher, the last-named worthy being the author of the conspiracy. 
This mine explodes ognines Philip’s happiness simultaneously 
with Lord Kuowsley’s failure to forma Violet Administration, so 
that the good cause is then in the utmost, state of depression. 
Ultimately, however, all ends happily. Herr Krummacher. is 
shown up, partly through the instrumentality of Marcellus 
Aurantius, a noble Hungarian, who of course was on the Impe- 
rial side in the Hungarian war, and is rewarded for his services 
to the Violets with the hand of Miss Montgomery's friend, Miss 
Leila Mainwaring—a heroine of the dashing order, who charges 
into mobs, talks freely of kissing, chats with her lover about 
a duel which he is going to fight, and talks. playfully of 
her love affairs in the witness-box, foiling an Old Bailey 
counsel, to the great delight of a crowded court. Lord Knowsle 
forms a stable Administration. Philip Darcy and his friend an 
comforter in his woes, Charles Burton, come in unopposed for 
Herr Krummacher murders Pauline, is taken 
and tried, but escapes from prison, and flies to California, where 
he is put toa horrid death by the Indians. . The. scene fi 
upon his dying agonies, and the moral of the tale is summed up, 
in default of suilicient, eloquence of the author's own for that 
purpose, in the sentiment, “‘ More skins of foxes than of asses 
find their way to the tanner’s”—Herr Krummacher, we presume, 
meeting the fate of the fox, Philip Darcy and Lord Knowsley 
that of the more animal. 
Tf all the Violet ladies are like Miss 
none but Violets are worthy of their hands.’ This young lady 
gives Mrs. Darcy, who takes the wrong ‘in the matrimonial 
controversy, two pages and a-half on the immeasurable difference 
between their families :—“ The knight of whom I spoke, Mrs. 
Darcey, was my ancestor; the poor degraded creature who 
writhed at the feet of Sir Andrew Montgomery, like some 
wounded reptile, was the founder of your paternal house.” She 
is great, too, in the lecture she reads to the erring Pauline, whom 
she assures of the ee of her fall: Still, at the same 
time that I do consider the only course opén to you is one of self- 
humiliation and atonement—or rather, extra exertion to do good— 
and a consciousness that painful and degrading duties are your 
merited portion in the great work of ameliorating society ; and 
that it is your duty, more than that of the average run of women, 
to devote yourself to the useful labours of ministering to the neces- 
sities and alleviating the squalid misery and vice of the fallen, to 
whom you yourself have belonged as a sister, and are by a 
tie of kindred frailties—at the same time, I repeat,” &c. When 
she despairs of marrying Philip, she determines to live unmarried, 
* steadily refusing to fil up with a new affection the void create: 
by the deprivation of the indulgence of the old.” And she anti- 
cipates remaining as tle daughter of Mr. Montgomery, of the 
Manor, “in her double identity, a Sister of Charity, in all but the 
name and dress, to her poorer neighbours; but the haughtiest 
asserter of her station and character, as regards her refusal to 
acknowledge the claims of the parvenu at the Hall, that ever 
insisted upon the due privileges of high birth.” There is a little 
unconscious and unintentional felicity in this portraiture of a 
* Sister of Charity” of the high Violet type; and, as we have 


heard it said that there is-always some good even in the 
fastens poral here, perhaps, is the one good in Violets and 


BIOGRAPHIES OF DISTINGUISHED. SCIENTIFIC MEN.* 
AFTER an interval of nearly two! years, the third volume of 
the translation of M. Arago’s works hus appeared. It eon- 
tains a selection of the éloges which it fell’ to him to deliver'on 
members of the Academy ‘who had been contem with him. 
Prefixed to it is the well-known’ History of my Vout auto- 
biography of the author. ‘This introduc life it is needless 
for us to notice at length here, though it is ‘the most amusing 
pt of the volume,’ for this is not’ its ys agen im an 
nglish dress, as it’ was’ ‘published séme few y 
With regard to the nine lives contained in the remaining of 
the volume, the translators have assignéd no reason for the 
selection made, Six of the names are those of Frenchmen 
Bailly, Laplace, Fourier, Carnot, Malus, and Fresnel ; and 
remaining three are our own re John Hersthel, 
Thomas Young, and James Watt-—whom, in spite of M. Arago’s 
assertion, we shall still take leave to call the inventor of the 
steam-engine. The subject of: optics is: largely represented 
under the heads of Malus, Fresnel, and Young, and the volume 
is enriched by some valuable notes, which 'we can scaréely be 
wrong in ing to proceed from the pen of Professor Powell. 
Though, as the translators truly observe, M. Arago’s account of 
the discoveries made by the distinguished subjects of his memoirs 
is in general extremely luminous, yet nine out of every ten readers 
of the work will find the notes and explanations of teclinical 
terms of great use..We wish we could speak in favourable 


the Rev. Baden Powell, M 
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terms of the style of the translation ; but we regret to say that 
it is so badly done in parts that we fear the popularity of the 
work will be considerably less than it ought to Be, and than it 
would have been if it had been translated by persons possessing 
a competent knowledge of the comparative idioms of the two 
languages. 

Tt is, no doubt, a difficult task to give an adequate idea of 
M. Arago’s brilliant French by a translation into any other 
language, especially a language spoken by a people who have so 
few points of resemblance as we have with our neighbours on 
the other side of the Channel. We shall only say that it 
might have been done much better than by the present writers, 
who seem to have thought that an exact and literal translation 
was the best means of conveying the sense of the original to the 
mind of an English reader. ven in passages of the simplest 
nature, this translation exhibits French and not English expres- 
sions. We take at random, from the life of Young, the following 
sentence :—‘*' Young died barely at the age of fifty-six” —meaning 
that he died before he was quite fifty-six years old. Perhaps 
one of the worst specimens of translation is the life of Wersshel 3 
but as this probably is the name which will most interest Eng- 
lish readers, we will proceed to give some account of him and 
his discoveries. 

Herschel affords one of the most splendid instances on record 
of a philosopher mastering difficulties and making his own way 
in science. In early life he was organist of the Octagon Chapel 
at Bath, having come over from Hanover and settled in England 
in the year 1759, at the age of twenty-one. He was the third 
son of an eminent musician, and appears to have inherited his 
father’s talent; and im common with his nine brothers and 
sisters, had little education, except in the particular line of life 
to which they were devoted. His biographer asserts that 
all Jacob Herschel’s ten children became eminent musicians. 
The boy’s talent for mathematics seems to have been firstdrawn out 
by as Smith’s Treatise on the Theory of Music. This work 
implied a knowledge of algebra and geometry greater than young 
Herschel possessed, but which he was not long in acquiring. 
The accident of meeting with a telescope of about two feet focal 
length, which he used for observing the stars, inspired him with 
the desire of possessing an instrument which would enable him 
to see further into space, and become better acquainted with the 
heavenly objects. His inability to procure such a telescope, 
owing to the large price demanded for it, was the foundation of 
all his future greatness. He could not afford to buy, so he 
determined to make a large reflector. And the great astronomer 
began his splendid career with a Newtonian telescope of five feet 
focal length, entirely constructed by himself, at the mature age 
of thirty-six. It is remarkable that he was nearly forty- 
three years of age when he established a European reputation 
by his discovery, on the night of the 13th of March, 1781, of 
the planet which has sometimes been called the Herschel, from 
the name of its discoverer—sometimes the Georgium Sidus in 
compliment to George III., who was his patron—but which has 
at last, by common consent, had the name of Uranus assigned to 
it. No lover of science will regret this instance of the preference 
which the princes of the House of Hanover have shown for their 
own countrymen. Herschel had a residence assigned him at 
Slough, and a pension of three hundred guineas a year. M. 
Avago says that it may be confidently asserted that at the little 
house and garden at Slough more discoveries have been made 
than at any other spot on the surface of the globe. We are 
afraid that village will owe the fact of its name being known to 
future generations to other causes than that assigned by the 
French savant, ‘ The name of that village,” he says, “ will never 
perish; science will transmit it religiously to our latest posterity.” 

Herschel gradually advanced from a telescope of five feet 
focal — to one of seven, eight, ten, twenty, and at last forty 
feet. any of our readers, we may presume, are in want of the 
explanations which M. Arago caretully provides for his hearers. 
On the subject of telescopes he gives a familiar explanation of the 
different kinds of reflectors, omitting, however, to notice Casse- 
grain’s. We could have wished M. Arago’s description had been 
more full. His explanations, as far as they go, are extremely 
luminous, but he has unfortunately omitted to state why the 
image of a distant object is formed at a focus on the same 
side of a concave reflector as itself, and behind a convex 
mirror. All the reflectors in use are constructed on the prin- 
of collecting the 
of a concave reflector, t 


t the light pro- 
ewton’s mode of 


is eyeglass, placed 
and 


appreciable by the mass of 


in one respect—that, having but one mirror, there is less loss of 
light occasioned ; but it has the serious drawback of presenti 
the image slightly distorted. In it the image is formed by an 
oblique, instead of a direct reflection ; and, being thus out of the 
axis of the tube, the observer’s head does not materially interfere 
with a direct view of it. Herschel’s discoveries were, in most 
cases, made with a smaller instrument. It was the means of dig. 
covering the sixth satellite of Saturn; but the difficulty of 
managing so large an instrument—requiring as it did two assig. 
tants in addition to the observer himself and the person employed 
to note the time—prevented its being much used. ‘The outher 
mentions the remarkable fact of the ring and fourth satellite of 
Saturn having been seen with this instrument by the naked eye, 
without the use of any eye-piece whatever. 

The name of Herschel will always be connected in the lar 
mind with the discovery of the planet Uranus; but his hous 
on the subject of variable and multiple stars are of vastly greater 
importance, as opening a new field of astronomy. His inves. 
tigations on parallax were the means of discovering the fact of 
the translation of the whole solar system in space; and the 
immense number of observations which have been made duri 
the last seventy years, and the calculations which have been 
applied to them, bring out a result differing but little from that 
which Herschel was enabled to pronounce upon a small number 
of observations. Of his indomitable perseverance we need add 
nothing to what the following extract from a memoir of Lalande’s, 
printed in 1783, tells us :— 

Each time that Herschel undertakes to polish a mirror of a telescope, he 
condemns himself to ten or twelve, or even fourteen hours’ constant work. 
He does not. quit his workshop for a minute, not even to eat; but receives 
from the hands of his sister that nourishment without which one could nee 
undergo such prolonged fatigue. Nothing in the world could induce Herschel 
to abandon his work; for, according to him, it would be to spoil it. 

We must not conclude our notice of Herschel without saying 
that the sister here spoken of was his constant assistant ; and that 
her name figures in books of astronomy as the discoverer of 
several comets. : 

The next name we shall notice in this volume of biographies is 
that of Thomas Young—a name much less known than that of 
Herschel, owing to the fact of his great discovery being less 
ple. He is not, however, 
entitled to rank with Herschel, either in point of diligence 
or sagacity. His discovery of the principle of interference has, 
after all, rather the character of a fortunate accident, though 
fraught with an important consequence—viz., the establishing 
the undulatory, as opposed to the emission theory of light. 
Indeed the career of Young presents in most respects a remark- 
able contrast with that of Herschel. Born and brought up im 
easy, not to say affluent circumstances, brought into contact 
with persons of eminent lite and scientific attainments, and 
living almost in high society, Young, in all his pursuits, exhibita 
a singular combination of the ease and polish of the man of 
the world with the labour and research of the philosopher. 
At Cambridge he was a rare example of a fellow-commoner inte- 
resting himself in science, and perhaps owed his soubriquet of 
“ Phenomenon Young” to this union of two generally suppos 
incompatible characters. Most people acquainted with his life, 
as written by the Dean of Ely, will sympathize with the mixed 
feelings with which we view the suecess of one whose principal aim 
in life was perhaps to appear a man of the world who adopted 
science for the amusement of his leisure hours. We say that suck 
is the impression left by Dr. Peacock’s biography of Young. Ma 
one would gather any such idea from M. Arago’s account of 
him; and it is the great drawback to this, as it is to the other 
lives contained in this volume, that they have so entirely the 
character of panegyrics. This was. ps 
under the circumstances in whi ey were written: and deli- 
vered; but we hope we commit no breach of charity in saying 
that we think M. Arago would not have been inclined to pro» 
nounce any strong censure on the affectation of which we are — 
complaining. 

oung, however, possessed some very good qualities of mind, 
and his forbearance and modesty in the dispute with Champollion — 
as to the discovery of the meaning of Egyptian hierogly ps com 
worthy of all praise. He practised for some time m London as 
a physician, but never attained any particular eminence im this 
line—the good address and manner which usually secure the 

pularity of an practitioner being counterbalanced ix 

is case, partly by a real indecision, and perhaps by the 
well-known prejudice which te calling im the 
assistance of men distinguished in literature or cease as ro 
advisers. There is an interesting memoir on eory 
Eye and its powers of adapting iteelf to see clearly at different — 
distances, written by Young at.a very early age, but which does 
not deserve being spoken of im such terms of praise as M. Arago 
has used. The question cam certainly not yet be considered ta 
have been settled. The translator haa well observed that is ia no’ 
true that physiologists have neglected the mathematical, nor 
mathematicians the view of the We regret 
that in another note, Professor Powell (if it be Professor Powell) 
should have attempted an explanation of the fact that the image 

which is painted on the retina in an inverted position appears to | 
of designedly disguising a difficulty; yet we ought to ha 
Uefini expressed that the to which 
we make no objection, is only another mode of stating the case/* 


Sa amalgam of copper, tin, and antimony, which admits of a 
high degree of And the chief which presents 
. =a itself is as to the means of viewing the image when formed. 
— The observer who looks straight down into a tube, must 
necessarily place his head so as to 
an ceeding from the star or other object. 

= avoiding the difficulty was by placing in the axis of the tube 
|. a plane mirror, inelined at an angle of 45 so as to enable 
=. the observer to view an image magnified by 

_— in a direction at right angles to the tube. G 

ee. grain’s telescopes are furnished with small mirrors, the one con- 
— cave, the other convex, which cateh the reflected rays and send 
== : them back to an eye-glass fitted behind the principal mirror of 
the telescope. Hach of these ite advantages 
— as well as disadvantages. The Gregorian ix that whieh is in 
Ee. most common use. Herschel’s construction is superior to all these 
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There is much in this volume to interest both scientifie and 
unscientific readers. The mathematician will turn first to the 
biography of Laplace ; whilst most readers will perhaps be more 
interested in the life of Bailly, owing to his connexion with poli- 


tical affairs in France at the end of the last century. The man 
of practical science will of course choose the life of Watt; but 
there is not one of the series of biographies that may not be read, 
at least in part, by any reader of common intelligence, whilst 
minds of the highest cultivation may derive both amusement and 


profit from their perusal. 


MR. ALEXANDER SMITH’S CITY POEMS.* 


T certainly was an egregious mistake ever to take Mr. Alex- 
I ander Smith for a child of nature or an original poet. He has 
been a great student of poetry, and he is a great imitator and a 
considerable borrower—though not a borrower to the fatal extent 
which some critics, a little carried away, perhaps, by the pleasure 
of detection, would represent. Above all, he is a most palpable 
imitator of Tennyson, from whom he takes his whole style and tone 
of versification and composition, as well as the general form of his 
idyllic poems, Clearly enough, it is mainly from reading Tenny- 
son, With a somewhat kindred temperament, that he has been led to 
become a poet. He shows himself tous in his poems as sensitive 
and n.elancholy—keenly alive to, and almost absolutely dominated 
by, the impressions of external cireumstancesand objects—given to 
pampering rather than to controlling his own sensations, with a 
mind wholly and constantly turned inward on itself, and therefore 
utterly destituteof creativeand dramatic power. The unhappy star 
of “The Crown” in“ Horton,” and the jilted. bereaved, and desolate 
factory boy in “ A Boy’s Poem,” are entirely without any real life 
or colouring of their own. Like the hero, or rather the anti-hero of 
“A Life Drama,” they are mere expressions, under a nominally 
dramatic form, of the writer’s own feelings and impressions—not 
necessarily egotistic, because people often project themselves into 
their own conceptions and theories without intending or knowing 
it, but essentially undramatic, or, to speak more appropriately, 
unidyllic. The only poem of any length in the book, besides 
“ Horton” and “A Boy's Poem,” is “* Squire Maurice,” which is 
amere description of tle debate in the mind of a man who doubts 
whether he shall sacrifice his position in society by marrying a 

nt girl. Of any power, therefore, beyond that of expressin 
em own peculiar feelings and impressions, Mr. Alexander Smi 
has, so far, given no evidence; and in the expression of them he 
is a most palpable imitator of Tennyson. 

f course an imitator must at once be placed far below the 
object of his imitation, but he need not at once be condemned as 
worthless, much less punished as an aggressor. The genius of 
Tennyson has discovered and wrought to perfection a most ex- 
quisite and luxurious medium for the expression of a sensitive, 
impressible, and melancholy mind. Mr. Alexander Smith, 
craving to give expression to the thoughts and feelings of a mind 
of this class, grasps at the medium thus prepared for him. But 
the thoughts and feelings which he embodies in his poems are 
genuine and his own—the natural offspring of his temperament, 
as depicted in “A Life Drama,” and of his circumstances as 
the child and inhabitant of a great manufacturing town. Glas- 
gow, with the sea and mountains near it, and the sensations, 
impressions, and aspirations of a single heart and mind — 
that, no doubt, is his range. But within that range, though 
we does not excite our reverence or our passionate admira- 
tion—though he does not produce any deep effect either on 
our mind or heart, yet his poems seem to us not devoid of 
beauty or of interest. The austere guardians of Tennyson’s 
fane, therefore, need not be in officious haste to cast the pre- 
tender out of the sanctuary. Let them rather acknowledge the 
homage paid to the singular adaptation of Tennyson's poetry to 
certain temperaments, and at the same time its tendency to 
pamper the morbid tendencies of such temperaments rather than 
to cure them. 

. We do not mean to say that Mr. Alexander Smith approaches 
his master in that power of intellect or that culture which has 
made Tennyson emphatically the poet of men of intellect in his 
day. Nor has he as yet shown anything like the depth 
of feeling which uced In Memoriem. 'The things in which, 
by the help of Tennyson’s great teaching, he does approach 

ennyson, are condensation and beauty of language, melody 
of versification, and luscious deacription of external objects, 

d the sensations which they exvite; and these are not 
things which can be copied by a monkey, or to which any 
teacher, however great, can help an intelleetual paralytic. Look 
at the ng pages of “Squire Maurice,” and the commence- 
— of Part II. of “A Boy's Poem.” Look at the picture of a 
i Ppy heart in page 141, and of misery and horror m page 73. 

hese are mere details, it is true, as compared with a whole 
poem, but they possess a complete and in ependent beauty of 
their own, and are proofs of no inconsiderable power. We could 
alse quote showing great play of fancy in the limited 
sense of the term, such as tne descri,.tion of a fire in page 4, and 
9 Horton's conversational powers in page 18. Nor would in- 
ming. of terscly and tenderly ex- 

ese thinzs not nake a t, but t rove 

possesmon of cert-in poetical 


nat? Pome. By Alexander Author of “A Life Drama, and other 


gifts and acquirements which, in a 


oung writer, as Mr. Alexander Smith still is, may be turned to 
better account hereafter. 
We will give, in justification of our remarks, of the pas- 
sage from “ A Boy's Poem,” to which we have alluded :-— 
The morn rose blue and glorious o’er the world; 
The steamer left the black and oozy wharves, 
And floated down between dark ranks of masts. 


Saw sooty foundries of 

Great bellied chimneys ti tb 

Loud building- 

A mighty vesse 

Battering its iron sides. A cheer! a ship 

In a gay flutter of innumerous flags 

Sl gaily to her home. At length the stream 

B ened ’tween banks of daisies, and afar 
The shadows flew upon the sunny hills ; 
And down the river, ’gainst the pale blue sky, 
A town sat in its smoke. Look ward now! 
Distance has stilled three hundred thousand hearts, 
Drowned the loud roar of commerce, changed the proud 
Metropolis which turns all things to gold, 
To a thick vapour o’er which stands a stail 
With smoky pennon streaming on the air. 
Blotting the azure too, we floated on, 
Leaving a long and weltering wake behind. 
And now the and solitary hills 
That never knew the toil and stress of man, 
Dappled with sun and cloud, rose far away. 
M heart stood up to greet the distant land 

ithin the hollows of whose mountain lochs 

Moan in their restless sleep ; around whose peaks, 
And ¢ islands ever dim with rain, 
The lonely eagle flies. The ample stream 
Widened into a sea. The boundless day 
‘Was full of sunshine and divinest light, 
And far above the region of the wind 
The barred and rippled cirrus slept serene, 
With combed and winnowed streaks of faintest cloud 
Melting into the blue. 

We have admitted that there is some truth in the charge of 
“gine and at the same time expressed our belief that it has 

pen exaggerated. Mr. Smith’s head is full of the poets whom 
he has studied; and appropriations of their phrases, their ea- 
dences, even their thoughts and images, occur almost in every 
page. But we think the charitable reader will agree with 7 
that they are unconscious appropriations, and not thefts, an 
that they are really made a part of the borrower's mind; 
so that they do not constitute a case of felony, or a damn- 
ing evidence of weakness. Great allowance must be made 
in this. respect for an author whose intellectual world, owing to 
his circumstances, has necessarily been almost exclusively a world 
of books. As to the borrowing of the general form of * Hor- 
ton” and “A Boy’s Poem,” which is obviously taken from 
Tennyson's Idyls, we are di to be very unscrupulous. 
What, for instance, has all dramatic poetry been but a borrowing 
of the form of the first dramatist? The first inventor is sure to 
get the glory, and poets are not patentees. 

It cannot be denied that this volume of poems is a great im- 
provement on the first, though the merits of the two have been 
somewhat hastily confounded. The extravagances of diction, and 
what is still more important, the coarsenesses and pruriencies of 
thought, have been, to a great extent, chastened and removed. 
Jn the present volume we have no attempts to reack the sublime 
by the use of unheard-of expreasions—no young ladies ruined 
by interesting men of genius—no screaming for charges of ten 
thousand horse, or for somebody to gouge as a remedy for 4 
melancholy individual's megrims—no threats to curse God and 
die, if you cannot be miraculously enabled to make a sensation in 
the world. There are still some ideas rather appropriate to the 
society of “The Crown.” There are still extravagances of meta- 
phor, such as “charitable snow cooling a hot volcano’s lip” 
—* the hurt and wounded sea moaning round selfish shores” — 
—“ living rocks (in a railway cutting), adown whose maimed 
and patient faces tears trickle for ever.” There are still weak- 
nesses of self-repetition, as in the tual recurrence of image’ 
derived from the sea, and the . 6, 
about “‘ glimmering” sycamores, with their leaves full of murmur- 
ing bees, And there: is still an overloading of imagery, mtro- 
duced for its own sake, and not ‘to illustrate the main idea, as 
in “ of broader lands than the = rain-cloud 
trailing from the fens can blacken with his shadow”—where © 
the words are good, but the mind, instead of being helped 
to conceive the size of the estate, is set painfully thinking 
how large the shadow of a.rain-cloud trailing from the fens 
may be. Still, ve Saas there is a most Tecided improves 
ment, which is always full of hope. eo, 

It may seem a platitude to give advice to a poet. It certainly 
is 80, if @ poet is a monomaniac whose calling it is to cultivate 
and exhibit his monomania for the amusement of mankind. But 
not believing this to be the case—believing, on the contrary, that — 
nothing great comes out of littleness and weakness in poetry, an 
more than other things—we recommend Mr. Alexander Smi 
to study the lives and sorrows of other’ people, and try 
whether he cannot find in them some congenial subject for — 
his verse. He says “ihe knows the ic heart of towns.” 
The outward sights of town life, and impressions those 
sighte meke on a melancholy nature, he certainly knows, 


and ean express them well, as he baa done in the short poem — 
. called “ Glasgow,” which in itself would almost justify his appear~ 
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ance as a writer/of poetry.’ But surely he must also know some 
moving tales and incidents of that ‘tragic beart” which might 
carry him out of himself, and enable him to, produce ms Of. 
that kind at which he evidently aima, but which, till he has burst 
the circle of his own circumstances and feelings, will still remain 
beyond his reach. He need not imagine that mere impressions 
and sensations never can, be wrought into an interesting whole, 
At the same time, perhaps reading and intercourse with other 
minds will, elear and enlarge his, view, of the world, and make 
him master of influences which, now have entire mastery over 
him, Let him pursue his calling, mindful that it is a high and 
laborious eulling,,not an easy and quick, road to fame fur those 
who cannot face the difficulties of other paths. We shall look 
with interest, and not, without hope, for the appearance of his 
next volume, ee 
MORAL CULTURE OF ANTIQUITY.# 
E some time since called attention to the remarkable work 
before us. Let .us frankly state, at the outset of the 
present more extended; notice, that we shall not attempt to 
review it. A meagre analysis of its contents would be useless— 
a full and complete analysis would be impossible within our 
limits. _The.general nature. of those contents may be easily in- 
ferred from, the title, The author takes a survey of the phi- 
long y, moral and social, of classica] antiquity, from Pythagoras 
to Proclus, and thence draws his conclusions as to the nature 
and extent of the progress achieved by humanity at different 
stages of civilization, In every case he is careful to go for his 
information to the fountain-head.. He is not, as old Wotton 
quaintly says, a. mere ‘‘yatherer of other men’s stuff;’’ and 
among the claims which secured to him the honourable suffrages 
of the Academy, (for,.as the reader has already been told, this 
work was, im substance, a Mémoir Couronné). we can easily be- 
lieve that his independent spirit of research held a chief place. 
As one of the most conspicuous merits of the book, we may men- 
tion the author's general picture of the moral, social, and reli- 
gious condition of the world at the advent, and throughout the 
progress, of the Roman Empire. On the other hand, the too apo- 
ogetic tone in which he speaks of the Sophists, the too political 
character he assigns to the teaching of Socrates, and the some- 
what visionary schemes in the same direction which he fathers 
upon Aristotle, are blemishes on which we might be disposed to 
animadvert severely if the author had not gone far to redeem 
them by some brilliant inconsistencies, 

We content ourselves with this cursory notice of sundry de- 
tails in the execution, because we wish to a‘dress ourselves to 
the kernel of the work, and to the spirit in which it is written. 
As the author gives us to understand that this book is but the 
pesrnde to deeper, if not more voluminous disquisitions, in which 

is general principles will be more prominently developed, it may 
be well to examine somewhat narrowly the foundations on which 
he builds. The reader will thus be better qualified to appreciate 
both the merits and defects of these volumes in detail. and to 
accompany the author in such lines of inquiry as he may open 
out in subsequent publications. 

That he has ha ae to his mind, and uppermost in his 
thoughts, a certain leading idea, around which he might grou 
all the facts amassed in the course of his inquiries, and to whic 
all those facts were in his estimation subordinate, we infer from 
sundry expressions in his preface. He there records his adhesion 
to the “ doctrine of the eighteenth century,” that the moral truths 
essential to the life of humanity are the peculiar appanage of no 

ple, country, or individual. He states, as the result of his 
investigations in the original texts of classical antiquity, that the 
aneients, in heart and conscience, were fashioned like ourselves 
—that in the moral, as in the physical world, the order of pro- 
grees is never disturbed by sudden starts and bounds—that every- 
thing is reducible to transformation and development in an as- 
cending series, of which it is “‘ impossible to foretell the extreme 
limit.” He adds, with somewhat childish petulance, that he is 
aware he may have given a shock to certain #1 tibilities and 
prejudices, but that it is no fault of his if a class of ideas and genti- 
ments, the possession of which is not ordinarily conceded to the 
heathen world—M. Denis forgets how limited is the number to 
whom the concession ean be made—had the impertinence to show 
themselves some centuries too soon for the peace of mind of 
jealous system-makers. After a short digression, he recurs to 
this subject in more definite terms, and apologises for not having 
stated more explicitly his views on the influence of ancient 
philosophy on the rise and progress of Christian ethics. ‘On 
s'apercevra facilement qu'elle a toujours présente & mon 
it.” The reasons he gives for this rélicence, so far as we can 
understand them, are more creditable to his prudence than to his 
manliness of character. He alludes somewhat mysteriously —and 
we trust we have not interpreted the enigma to his hurt—to 
his not being in a sufficiently ey er position to speak out 
on the topic of the connexion of heathen with Christian ethics, 
and expresses a hope that he may one day be able to reconcile 
freedom of speech with al considerations. 
From the hints thus our author we have no difi- 
eulty in conjecturing what are perplexities by which he is 

© Histoire des Théories ot des Idées Morales dans’ Antiquité. Var J. 

do Ouvrrage courgnné par l'Institut, 


haunted, and the problems with which he desires to grapple, 
When looked at in their most general aspect, they may i guid 
to involve the relation of all uncovenanted to covenanted dis 
sations—of the Gentile to the Jewish and Christian worlds, 
And while this relation is in itself a matter of incalculable 
interest, scarcely less interesting is the consideration of the 
various uses to which it has been pe re by Christian a 
logists ou the one hand, and the assailants of Christianity on 
the other. It was oats what we might &@ priori have ex. 
pected, that in the early dawn of the Christian dispensation, 
while error and superstition still Jay skulking in the fastnesses of 
heathendom, the ears of the primitive Fathers would be keenly 
and morbidly open to the faintest whisper of a consonance 
between the tenets of the ancient se sate a and the doctrines 
of the new syligien. And these expectations are not deceived ag 
we turn over the pages of the apologists of Christianity. ‘ Not 
that Plato teaches one thing and Christ another ’’—such, in 
express terms, is the language of Justin Martyr. ‘ The older 
Platonists needed only to have changed a few words and phrases 
to have gained admission within the pale of Christianity "’—such 
is the no less explicit language of Saint Augustine. In keeping 
with such phrases is the familiar designation of Plato as “an. 
atticising Moses,” and of Socrates as “a type of Christ.” The 
position thus taken up by the early Fathers was in itself inde- 
fensible, but, considering the exigencies of their situation, it was 
both natural and intelligible. In their anxiety to prevail on the 
heathen world to enter the Christian temple, they strove to eon- 
vince it that it was already loitering in the porch. Having them- 
selves, in many cases, been largely imbued, before their conver. 
sion, with the tenets of ancient philosophy, they were sedulous 
in separating the gold from the dross—putting the one in vessels" 
to be kept, and casting the other away. If the great ay conn of 
the Gentiles himself had not hesitated to take occasion from the 
worship of the unknown and false God, to disseminate the wor- 
rex of the known and the true, how could er | iy themselves 
to look upon that as a withered tree upon which St. Paul had 
grafted the Christian vine? It may be doubted whether the 
course of argument pursued with such unguarded zeal by the 
early apologists of Christianity was not prompted by an imper- 
fect apprehension of the general economy of truth, and of the’ 
real points at issue. Certain it is that this tendency to 
Christianize heathendom was soon followed by a tendency to 
heathenize Christianity. The guesses at truth, it was contended, 
in which Plato and his compeers had indulged, had so often hit 
the mark that it was needless to guess again. The ample. 
wisdom, lofty aspirations, and piercing gaze of heathen sages 
had left little or nothing for Revelation to reveal. The flimsy 
sophistries of Celsus, the cold sarcasm of Gibbon, the clumsy 
edantry of Pfanner and Huet, the speculative inquiries of 
erbert of Cherbury, and the overt scurrility of the English 
Deist when he styled his work Christianity as old as the 
Creation—all these indicate different phases of a tendency, either 
latent or avowed, to rob Christianity of all significance by the 
shallow misuse of some showy maxims in the pases of heathen 
writers. We fear that our author has found it necessary to 
place a strong check upon his pen, in order to suppress the 
manifestation of leanings in a similar direction. : 
This misconception of religions anterior to Christ, as a sub- 
stitute for Christianity—this legalizing of a false coin which was 
indebted for its currency to the existence of the true—brought 
on a reaction, less dangerous, perhaps, in its results to the faith 
of the ignorant and unwary, but far more childish and narrow 
in the motives from which it sprung. We allude to that petty 
carping jealousy with which the noblest deeds that were wrought, 
pert the fairest sayings that were uttered, ante Christum, ure 
wilfully tinged with a character anti-Christian. Some popular 
preachers love to paint in unredeemed blackness the worthiest 
adumbrations of Christian truth achieved by the wisest heathen 
sages; and in those intellectual luminaries, such as a Plato 
a Cicero, «ho lighted the path by which St. Augustine (habemus 
confitentem) reached the Cross, they refuse to recognise any 
glimmering of a Divine light. Nothing can at bottom be more 
unchristian than this practice of becparse | as unclean all the reli- 
gious longings and ethical teachings of classical antiquity. That 
it betrays the greatest ignorance, no reader of the Historre Lefore 
us can doubt. But it is not merely on the question of fact that 
we dissent from the fluent declaimers against heathen antiquity. 
We hold their position to be vicious in principle, and, we repe 
it, thoroughly unchristian in tendency —just as if the desire 
which Christianity came to satisfy had not been the “desire 
of all nations”—just as if the yearnings it came to fulfil had not 
been fermenting in the mind of Gentile as well as of Jew through 
many a century of anxious expectation. 7 
We think it may be shown that some middle position 6 
tenable between the too easy credulity of the Fathers (s0 
fatally perverted by the assailants of Christianity) and the peevish 
malignity of later days; for, as regards the former, much of the. 
credit too hastily conceded to the heathen world for its defective 
morality aries from an error in perspective—a kind of optic 
illusion of the meutal vision. ‘T'o us, who have ever been familist: 
with notions for which we are indebted exc!usively to revels 
tion, is given that knowledge of the complete economy of 
truth which was vainly sought after by the philosophers 
heathendom. The incoherent apophthegms, however excelleat 
in themselves, which lie scat up down the pages 
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Greek and Latin classics, were destitute of that organic connexion 
which alone could have raised them to the force of a moral law, 
binding on all mankind. Even Justin Martyr complains that 
the teaching of Plato “ is not all of a piece ;” and Lactantius has 
shown, with singular force and discrimination, how the want of 
that mutual dependence and consistency so essential to the idea 
of a complete scheme, rendered barren, for all practical purposes 
of social reformation, the loftiest efforts of the best and wisest 
héathen, and separated by an impassable gulf the teaching 
of philosophy from the teaching of Christianity. To use a 
sifttile which has passed into general circulation from the pages 
of Clement, the heathen philosophers were as they who tore in 
pieces the body of Pentheus—each got a limb, a fragment 
of the truth, but the entire body was the portion of none. ith 
all the art which M. Denis has very properly displayed in group- 
ing together the truths set forth by article schools and 
teachers, 80 as to form a system “all square,” and perfect in all 
its parts, we cannot but feel that we have before us a heap of 
bros mirrors which ae but fragmentary glimpses of truth and 
beauty. Nor is this all. While the several parts of morality were 
thus wanting in that union which alone could give them force and 
significance, they were equally wanting in cohesion with religion. 
As astriking instance of this, our readers may remember that the 
avowed object of a Platonic dialogue is to exhibit the discordance 
between the principles of a sound morality and the tenets of the 
national faith. On the other hand, one of the strongest testimonies 
to the divine origin of both the covenanted dispensations consists in 
the fact that in the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel, the priest 
and the philosopher have met together—religion and morality have 
kissed each other. Such are some of the reasons which, if we 
eare to preserve unimpaired the essential idea of a Revelation, 
should make us hesitate ere we fall into a strain of unreasonable 
exultation at meeting with Christian precepts in the pages of 
heathen writers. But while we thus refuse to let go the fact 
that the Jewish dispensation is the only positive mawdaywyia 
eis Xpiordv, let us fully concede that the moral teachings 
of the uncovenanted dispensations anterior to Christ were a 
negative preparation for the same end. It is but a sorry com- 
iment to the Bible to betray such timorous apprehensions lest 
its precepts should meet with corroboration from the morality 
ofuninspired teaching. By denying and decrying the propmdeutic 
agency of the moral culture of antiquity, we ignore the evidence 
of history, and render a very equivocal service to Christianity. 
No one can contemplate the gra ohie picture given in the volumes 
before us, of the moral, social, and religious condition of the Greco- 
Roman world immediately anterior to the advent of Christianity, 
without seeing how that world had ended by condemning itself— 
how universal doubt had taken possession of the minds of men— 
how providentially, in short, the world had been trained to 
hail in the promises of the Gospel a sure refuge from despair, 
he very existence and currency of two such languages as Greek 
and Latin, endowed with vocabularies amply adapted to the ex- 
pression of the loftiest aspirations and the closest reasoning on 
the most momentous subjects, were of themselves most powerful 
agents in the diffusion of Christianity to the ends of the world. 
And how, we ask, had these languages been thus lavishly fed, 
save from the stores of heathen philosophy, eloquence, and verse? . 
Surely it is nothing short of fatuity to suppose that we can en- 
hance the qualities of the seed by idle inyectiyes against the 
quality of the soil. 

It has been our object in the above remarks to indicate the 
general conditions of thought under which the reader should 
approach the perusal of these volumes. When the Memoir was 
submitted to the Academy, the long Rapport of which it was the 
object was drawn up by a Jew—a circumstance somewhat to be 
regretted, if it contributed to the entire suppression of all that 
class of reflections which we have now submitted to the reader, 
Moreover, both the work itself and the remarks which it has here 
suggested beara secondary import, on which it may not be amiss 
to say a few words, . If the upholders of classical studies are de- 
sirqus of making good their case by some move cogent argument 
than mere conformity to custom, they will do well to consider 
whether the (negatively) character of heathen life, 
and literature, which has here been insisted on, may not stand 
them. in, good. stead. Irrespeclively of the more practical and 
obvious advantages of classical studies as a training for the fa- 
culties of the boy, we hold it to be a grave error, not to.give a 
premunent place to the great moral gain which those studies may) 

made to yield, from their. relation to the inner life of the 
Christian man. Olympus rests on the same earth, and points to 
the same heaven, a Calvary and Sinai... The heathen = and 
the, Christian Psyche haye long since made their peace—wh 
ee their bickerings, and. drive them again to live in Ait 4 
owed estrangement? One of the most attractive features of the 
volumes before us is, that they bring home to every impartial mind 
a strong and lively conviction of the closeness and reality of that 

avoxion Which links the heathen to the Christian world. ‘We 
rise from their perusal with a deeper and larger sense of the 
1 erate benefits which Christianity has conferred, and, with 
the firm, persuasion that it'is no blind chance which hag assigned 
the | authors of classigal antiquity a foremost place among the 
educational instruments of Christian civilization; and Gn thane” 


ounds We feel justified jn aflirming that M. Deni 
49. the and 
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HISTORY OF ST. CANICE CATHEDRAL,® 


MONG the thousand-and-one e anomalies which have 
made Ireland the ne’er-do-well of its family circle, none has 
perhaps been heretofore more remarkable than the fact that, 
among a le _pre-eminently traditionary, genealogical, and 
clannish, the study of antiquities, properly so called,’ was, till’a 
very recent day, utterly unknown, The documentary antiquaties, 
the Wadings and the Wares, had died away—not that they had 
ever gained an influence beyond the literary few—and the’monu- — 
mental school, which elsewhere grew up in their place, was not to 
be found. No doubt a few historical characters retained a cer-~ 
tain hazy reputation in the general mouth—Brian Bora, for 
instance, and Cromwell; while the Protestant and the Romanist 
ideals of St. Patrick respectively filled’ the’ carivas of rival 
polemics. But the living legacies of past ages, the ruins of pagan 
and of Christian Ireland—looked upon by one class with a stupid 
indifference, and by another with extravagant eredulity—were 
daily perishing under the combined destructiveness of time and_ 
weather, of landlord, middleman, and peasant, undepicted, unde, 
scribed, and unregretted, except, it might be, by some solitary, 
crotchety, and extravagant Ledwych or Vallancey. The end of 
the old, and the commencement of the new, state of things niay 
be traced to a period little more than twenty years since, when 
the Royal Irish Academy was tempted to offer a prize’ for the 
ablest essay on those ‘hitherto undecyphered mysteries —the 
Round Towers. The promised ‘prize was’ carried off by Mr.” 
Petrie, and the Academy, in its exuberant oe nature, gave a 
second to Mr. H, O’Brien. That wnliappy enthusiast published” 
post-haste his half-erazy rhapsody, in which a theory of the | 
origin ‘of those towers, connecting them ‘with ‘the’ grossest 
symbol of _ worship, was engrafted upon’ a‘new system of 
risto-Buad ist Hibernian ‘religion of his own invention—the 
whole heralded by a‘ preface, ‘in which, of course, he proved 
himself the most ‘ill-used of mortals, because he had lost the 
first prize. A short time afterwards, he perished by his own, 
hands. Mr. Petrie, on thé cotitrary, after a silence of many 
years, brought out the first part, greatly enlarged, of his essay," 
with the still unfulfilled promise of a sequel ; and'in it he at once 
and for ever set at rest the question, witli an’ abundance and 
clearness of proof which made it incredible that there ever could 
have been, two opinions on the matter.’ In his ‘pages, these 
mystic towers stand out as thé erection of historic aud Chrjstian 
days, being neither more nor less than the steeples and elfries” 
of the rude early monasteries and cathedrals of Treland, built. 
between its conversion and the English conquest. Many of th 
accompanying buildings still exist in ruins, adjacent to the towers 
themselves, while others have given place to the more ram 
fanes of the Anglo-Hibernian régime, without haying involved, 
the destruction of these venerable adjuncts, The path thus bril- 
liantly opened out has been followed up by such men as Todd, 
Currey, O’Donoyan, Wakeman, &c., while the Museum of the 
Irish Academy now contains a collection of national,.antiquities . 
whose value is augmented by the careful and intelligent attention | 
which they receive from their curators. 
A fresh contribution of considerable. value, to the acientific 
archeology of Ireland has just made its appearance in the very 
handsome quarto. devoted by. Messrs. Graves and, Prim. to. the. 
history of St, Canice Cathedral, in the; city of Kilkeany.. :To., 
the intelligent tourists who, derive theix: notions, of Cathedrals 
from Prout's Sketches and Murray's Handbooks, we little 
doubt that the mother Church of the diocese of Ossory would. 
appear a very homely affair, and utterly unworthy of. so lengthy 
a description. But the arehitectural student. will, xiew with. 
very different eyes.a building in which, although the altitude, js 
inconsiderable (the triforium, for example, being..absent), 
statuary wholly deficient, yet the most graceful details, of, the 
First Pointed style of the; Thirteenth century—rather, inappro-_ 
priately termed Barly English by. ow writers—have bees carcied - 
out. ia a church covering the respectable ground area of more » 
than 200 feet. im length, with proportionate width, asi distri. 
buted features of a .cruciform ¢luureh 
dignity, . Moreover, the presence of a'round tower ia immediste 
proximity .to the Seuthtranaept,| recalls days, 
to the introduction .of thd poiated arch, aud stamps-the 
with the impress of nationality. The quiet: churchyard, with, 
its. old-fashioned lime+trees, recalling rather: 
the place of parochial jworship.than Ahe mother ;chureh. of 
diocese, still presents an aspeet of neatness and of archaic repose, » 
refreshing! in. its. ¢ontrast to the dirt and thé ;noise, of those, 
populous. lanes which straggle. up, the: hill: which Caniee, 
crowns. Happy would it be ifthe denizens of. those Janes. could « 
have Jooked up to. that) grey minster/as the-seat, of thPir acows: 
tomed devotions. Happy would :it have:been if the selfish policy | 
of the ‘Tudors had not the chance of politicalbadvaninge 
to the certainties of religious duty,:and forbidden the traasiation~ 
of the Reformed abi the:very time when: 
a similar condescension Welsh nationality was, fostered » 
and commandeti., The ctitle ofthe didcese: ef which St: Canives 
is the cathedral is contrary ite the anciendpracs) 


ticd of Christendom outside of Celtio lands ‘Lhe ehait of 


of Ossory mounts: inte: that; dirt antiquity, yrhen theo 
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Octavius was still existing, and Augusti still reigned in Rome. 
Kieran, indeed, the canonized fovnier of the see, is by many 
trustworthy authorities supposed to have been rather anterior 
even to St. Patrick, and to have found his cell at Saghir (in 
King’s County) about 402, from which he evangelized the rude 
ivibes of Ossory. A century and half later, Cainneach or Canice, 
the friend of the illustrious Columba or Columbkill, founded a 
monastery at Aghabo (in the Queen’s County) apparently upon 
the model of the mother house of Iona, which soon supplanted 
Saghir as the centre of Christianity to the kingdom of Ossory ; 
and it is noted that Aghabo enjoyed an unwonted term of peace 
for three centuries and a half, until it was in 913 ravaged by the 
Danes. ‘I'wice subsequently rebuilt, the chancel of the monastic 
church, last erected in 1234, continued in existence till, about thirt 
years ago, it paid the penalty of being old, curious, and ental, 
and was supplanted by what our writers describe as an 
“unsightly modern structure.” 

When or how the more recent city of Kilkenny (7. e., church of 
Canice) rose, history does not say. That its origin must have been 
anterior to the days of Strongbow is self-evident from the silent 
testimony of the round tower; but this does not lead us very far 
on our inquiry, for, “ judging from the style of its masonry, and the 
total absence of ornament in its constructive features, the round 
tower of St. Canice may have been erected in the lifetime of that 
saint, or at any time from that period to the end of the tenth 
century.” That the church, however, was rebuilt in the eleventh 
century, is shown by the fragment of a moulded base of that date, 
which some excavations accidentally unmasked some few years 
since. 

The last years of the twelfth century saw the erection of Kil- 
kenny Castle by Strongbow’s son-in-law and successor, William, 
Earl] Mareschal, by birth Earl of Pembroke, and Lord of Leinster 
in right of his wife. This potentate would of course but little 
approve of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of his fief being seated in 
the fastnesses of Upper Ossory under the protection of the still 
unsubjugated house of Macgilliphaidraig; and he accordingly 
took measures to procure the election in 1202, on the death of 
the last Celtic prelate, of Hugh de Rous, an Augustinian canon, 
as “Primus Anylicus Episcopus Ossoriensis.” Earl William 
cleverly accompanied the proceeding by giving the new bishop 
rich and quiet estates under his own sway, in exchange for 
those satis wie & in Upper Ossory which, in the hands of a 
secular lord, would form so convenient an outpost in the enemy’s 
territory. Thus began the existence of Kilkenny as an episcopal 
city, in the very century when the pointed arch had established its 
undoubted supremacy as the note of the architecture, civil as well 
as religious, of all Western Europe. Into the architectural history 
of the actual structure erected at this felicitous epoch we shall not 
enter. Happily, the Church of St. Canice, more fortunate than 
many of its sisters, has, in the main, preserved its ancient details 
through ages of barbarous neglect and almost as barbarous resto- 
ration. It escaped alike the sixteenth century, when the patriot 
chief of the insurgent Irish burnt all that was inflammable of 
Armagh Cathedral—in the charitable hope of consuming the 
Primate in the conflagration—and the eighteenth, when Arch- 
bishop Price reduced the venerable Church of Cashell, magaifi- 
cently planted on a rock, to a crumbling ruin, because he could 
not drive up to its door in the archiepiscopal coach, St. Canice 
did not, of course, pass quite unscathed. The well-known 
fanatic, John Bale, was its first reformed bishop; and, after a 
brief restoration, in Charles the First’s reign, of the Roman wor- 
ship, the roofs were destroyed by Cromwell’s troopers; but 
Williams, who succeeded as bishop at the Restoration, reinstated 
them, although he could not replace the painted windows of 
the choir, which had so struck the Papal legate a few years 
before that he offered 7oo/. to allow him to take them to Italy. 
A century later Bishop Pococke, better known as an Oriental 
traveller than a prelate, showed more zeal than architectural 
knowledge, in giving the choir its present substantial but 
incongruous fittings. The actual Dean, Dr. Vignolles, has 
done what he could, by needful repairs and by such ame- 
liorations as clearing the whitewash off the marble pillars of 
the nave, to preserve the building intact to his successors. 
Funds, however, are wanting fur a more complete restoration 
such as the dignity and the beauty of the Church demand, 
and of which Ireland already affords a signal example in the 
Cathedral of Armagh, splendidly reinstated in days when Church 
restoration was even in England a rarity, at the expense 
of tens of thousands, the largest proportion of which came 
out of the private pocket of the present Primate. That 
any equally good future is in store for Kilkenny Cathe- 
dral is hardly to be expectcd. But, at least, we trust that 
the present volume may rais2 sufficient intelligent interest in 
its fate, to pave the way for a rearrangement of the choir 
upon a good architectural type. We hope that, at all events, 
the church may be preserved from falling into the hands of that 
tyrannical and ignorant Camarilla, the lrish Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners—a body created under the Church Temporalities Act, 
aud charged with most of the church building and church 
mending of Ireland, and whose misdeeds, in the mutilation of 
old churches, and in the construction of modern monstrosities, 
deserve the strongest language which a Freeman, a Ruskin, or 
a Beckett Denison can evolve to crush an architectural foe. 


A considerable portion of the volume is occupied with matters 
of local interest~viz., biographical notices of the dead, illus- 


trious or otherwise, interred within the walls of St. Canice, 
We have no right, of course, to complain of this—nothing could 
be a more fatal principle to establish for antiquarian monographs 
(monograms, we suppose, we shall be told to call them), than 
that they should be composed purely for the entertainment of 
the general million. There are many details connected with 
the history of a church, a house, a town, or a. district, which 
may be very dull to the stranger, but which, in their aggre. 

ate, are essential to maintain that consciousness of times gong 

y, the loss of which would reduce mankind to the condition of 
children or savages, without an aim for the future, from wantin 
any measure of the past. Upon the whole, the publication ig 
very creditable to Messrs. Graves and Prim, while its typo, 

hival execution reflects honour on the University Press of Dublin, 
Lhe woodeuts, by Messrs, Oldham and Hanlon, are especially 
deserving of commendation. We are glad to see the promise of 
a History of the See of Ossory, by the same authors. 


BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS.* 


HERE is much truth in the accusation which is brought b 
the authors of this work against the English and Nort 
American public. We all know too little of the great Empire of 
Brazil. It will not be the fault of Mr. Fletcher, or of his col- 
league, if we remain long unenlightened. Their book, although 
occasionally a little prolix, is a very useful one, full of in. 
formation, and sufliciently interesting. It contains some 600 
pages, which fall into two nearly equal divisions, the first of 
which is a minute account of the outer and inner life of Rio 
Janeiro, with observations upon the Brazilian Constitution and 
the working of the State-machine. The second is a description 
of the outlying provinces, including, amongst other things, many 
details as to their natural history. 

The impression with regard to Brazil which this work leaves 
upon the mind is an exceedingly pleasant one. We are led to 
think of it as a country not only abounding in beauty and full 
of everything calculated to interest the naturalist, but possess. 
ing elements of prosperity which are too often denied to regions 
on which the “ fatal dower” has been poured in fullest measure. 
It is satisfactory, therefore, to find that is far from difficult to 


‘reach this favoured district :— 


I have sailed [says Mr. Fletcher] upon many seas, but I know of no voy 
which, all things considered, is comparable to that from Rio Janeiro to Eng, 
land. We are out of sight of land but six days at the longest stretch, (from 
Pernambuco to the Cape de Verds); while the average number of days at sea 
without stopping are two and a half. From Rio to Bahia there are but three 
days’ steaming over summer waters; and the ten or twelve hours at the 
second city of the empire gives plenty of time for refreshing promenades or 
rides into the country. In less than two days we land at Pernambuco, where 
we spend from twelve to twenty hours, lay in a stock of fine oranges and pine- 
apples (capital anti-nauseatics), and perhaps purchase a few screaming parrots 
or chattering monkeys to present to our European friends. We then steam 
for St, Vincent (Cape de Verds), where we remain a few hours, and, next 
steering northward, in forty-eight hours we behold, one hundred and fifty 
miles at sea, the tall Peak of Teneriffe, lifting itself more than thirteen thou- 
sand feet from the bosom of the ocean. Here we revel in peaches, pears, 
and luscious clusters of grapes—in short, all the fruits of the temperate zone. 
We pass through the Canaries, and in thirty hours are at Funchal, where the 
fruit-dose is repeated ; a walk upon the shore (if health-bill clean) is er 
and, after being bored a few hours by the pedlars and grape-vendors, we 
farewell to picturesque Madeira, and, at the end of three days, sail up the 
mouth of the Tagus, and anchor before Lisbon. When we leave Port 
we steam along its coast and that of Spain, and in three days we land at 
Southampton. No such steamer-voyage exists in the world; and those who 


are in quest of the new, the strange, and the beautiful, can nowhere so easily . 


and so cheaply gratify their wishes in those respects as by the trip from 
Southampton to Rio, or vice versa. 

Happy they who are able to take this advice, and to glide, ins 
few weeks, after having read Mr. Fletcher's work, through the 
narrow ocean-portal which Martin de Souza passed in January, 
1651, entering those “hidden waters,” the Nitherohy of the 
Indian tribes, to which he—supposing that he had found a rival 
to the Amazon and the Orinoco—gave the name of Rio de Janeiro. 
But why dwell on the beauty of a spot whose fame is known in 
all lands? ‘Those who wish to do so will find page after page of 
rapturous and very tolerable description in the volumes under 
review. Many to whom these praises will be no novelty will 
read with interest the account which is given in the third chapter 
of the colony of Huguenots which settled on an island in the 
bay of Rio, “ nearly threescore years and ten before a pilgrim 
placed his foot on Plymouth rock, and more than half a century 
before the Book of Common Prayer was borne to the banks o 
the James River.” The story of this little company is a sad one. 
‘Their leader, Villegagnon, turned traitor, and they were even- 
tually subdued or driven out by the Portuguese, who loved 
interlopers in the Brazilian trade as little as they did heretics. 

Seven chapters out of the first half of this book are occup! 
by a minute description of the Brazilian capital, its streets and 
buildings, its festivals and religious institutions, its beggars an 
slaves, its homes and its schools, with an infinite variety of other 
matters of more or less importance, but all tending to give 
vividness to the picture which Mr. Fletcher has tried to set before 
us. The multiplicity of the matters treated, is however so great 
as to defy analysis, and we have room for only one extract :— 

In Brazil, all veneration is taken away by the familiarity of the =e 
sacred things of our holy religion. At Bahia I learned, through a number 


* Brazil and the Brazilians: Portrayed in Historical and Descriptive 
Sketches. i Rev. D, Kidder and Rey, J, Fletcher, Philadelphia: C 
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Roman Catholic mtlemen, of an occurrence which took place, in 1855, in 
the i of amar del Rey. It was at a festival, and there was to be a 

werful sermon preached on the crucifixion. A civilized Indian, by the 
sere of “mucho cachaca” (plenty of rum), consented to personify our 
Clee on the cross. His position was a trying one, and at the foot of the 
crucifix stood a bucket filled with rum, in which was a sponge attached to a 
long reed. The individual whose duty it was to refresh the caboclo forgot 
his office, while carried away by the florid eloquence of the padre. The 
Indian, however, did not forget his contract, and, to the astonishment as well 
as amusement of the audience, shouted out, “O Senhor Judeio, Senhor 
Judeio, mas fel!” (O Mr. Jew, Mr. Jew, a little more gall!) 


The wonderful mingling of the sacred and profane, which is 
not uncommon in any part of the Roman Catholic world, seems 
to attain its maximum in Brazil. The spirit of the whole religion 
of the empire seems fairly given in the words which we once saw 
inscribed over a small jeweller’s shop in Lyons :—* Bijouterie 
fausse et articles de devotion !” 

The narrative of the events which preceded and accompanied 
the declaration of Brazilian independence will be read with 
interest, for although they are of recent occurrence, most people, 
we suspect, have but a very imperfect knowledge of them. 
There are several rather striking episodes in this story. One of 

VL and his son, when the old 
king pressed Pedro to his bosom, and advised him, when he saw 
Brazil about to separate from Portugal, to anticipate any military 
adventurer, and to place the crown on his own head. Another, 
is the last imperial act of Pedro himself, in 1831, when, after long 
resisting the demands of the people for a change of ministry, he 
sat down, and wrote—“ Availing myself of the right which the 
Constitution concedes to me, I declare that I have voluntarily 
abdicated in favour of my dearly beloved and esteemed son, Dom 
Pedro de Alcantara.” 

The constitution of Brazil is formed upon the best models, 
andalthough, since its first establishment, it has been more 
than once infringed, yet party hatreds are now losing 
their extreme bitterness, corruption is not so rife as it was, and 
for fourteen years there has been no great popular outbreak. 
Much that is satisfactory in the political circumstances of the 
Empire must be referred to the admirable character and conduct 
of the present Emperor, who, raised to the throne when a child, 
and entrusted with the actual administration of affairs at a period 
of life when even clever boys in this country have hardly begun 
to look forward to the University, has ever shown himself equal 
to the great charge which has devolved upon him. 

Dom Pedro II. is a ruler who unites to all the prestige of a 
descent from the Houses of Braganza, of Hapsburg, and of 
Bourbon abilities and accomplishments of no ordinary kind. He 
is passionately devoted to chemistry; he is well acquainted with 
mechanics and engineering ; he is an assiduous attendant at the 
meetings of the Brazilian Historical Society, and he is an excellent 
linguist. His literary taste, if not of the very highest order, for 
his favourite poet appears to be Longfellow, is at least exceedingly 
respectable. air bis fostering care, the intellect of Brazil, long 
kept in chains by the jealous policy of Portugal, begins to know 
its strength, and is already making its first essays. Several cre- 
ditable provincial histories have of late appeared—the journals are 
or pe pan the Relatorios, or Blue-books, are well written, 
well printed, and full of most valuable matter. Almost all the 
leading men belong to the learned professions. The administra- 
tion of justice is respectably conducted, and is modelled a good 
deal upon our own. In one particular, the greater solemnity 
with which oaths are taken, we might advantageously learn a 
lesson. In criminal cases, trial by jury prevails, but not in civil 
causes unless they are of great importance. The magistrates 
are sometimes accused of accepting bribes; but on the whole 
Mr. Fletcher thinks that the tribunals are in a better state than 
in any other country of South America. 

_ The commerce of the empire is in the most satisfactory condi- 
tion. Previously to 1808, the Brazilian ports were closed to all 
nations except the Portuguese. A. von Humboldt was forbidden 
to enter its territory lest he should reveal the wealth of the land 
to the hungry traders of Europe. From 1808 to 1831, the com- 
merce of Brazil steadily increased, in spite of the agitations of 
that “ transition and crystallising period of the Empire.” There 
are now eight steam lines which connect her ports with those of 
Europe, pouring on her coast the products of our manufacturing 
skill,and bringing back, amongst iis things, coffee, sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, india-rubber, cocoa, sarsa arilla, Paraguay tea, 
tapioca, annatto, tonqua beans, cassaiba, vanilla, diamonds and gold. 
. The merchants of the United States are sadly jealous of the 
pe which England and France have gained in Brazil by 

Interesting paper by Dr. Thomas Rainey, prepared for 
the New York Historical Society, and edvetting the eatablish. 
ag of a line of steamers between Brazil and the United States. 

r. Fletcher himself made a rather spirited attempt to get up 
an exhibition of goods brought from his native country to Rio 

aneiro. For the present, however, his efforts seem to have 
succeeded only very partially, and he is, of course, rather angry. 

e readily pardon him for the little grudge he has against Old 

ngland, or although he is a tolerably sturdy patriot, he does 
not mind a joke at the expense of his countrymen. He tells an 
amusing story of the visit of the Emperor to a great American 
steamer, which touched at Rio, on its way to California :— 

When the investigation of the engine was concluded, the Em wished 
to visit the forward-deck, Now, Americans are the Yainest people in the 


world, and we were all afraid that on this part of the vessel Dom Pedro would 
not only be shocked with the appearance of some very rough specimens of 
humanity on their way to the gold regions of the Pacific, but that the said 
specimens would not give his Majesty the reception which was due to his 
station as the Executive head of the most athe South American Govern- 
ment. The Emperor’s attention, however, could not be diverted to a different 
int; and the Captain, fearing and trembling, was led to the forward-deck. 
he Captain’s heart sank within him: he was proud of his ship, proud of his 
illustrious guest, but he had very little to be proud of in some of his 
passengers, especially the unkempt and unterrified, who were even more 
picturesque after their voyage than upon election-day. The Emperor now 
approached the Sovereigns—ay, near enough to have them “betwixt the 
wind and his nobility.’ Then occurred a scene, rich beyond description, 
which could never have taken place with others than Americans for actors, 
One of the unshaven, whose tobacco had up to this time occupied the greater 
portion of his mouth and thoughts, suddenly tumbled from the taffrail, 
discharged his quid into the ocean, and, hat in hand, yelled forth, in a well- 
meaning but terrific voice, “ Boys, three cheers for the Emperor of the 
Brazils!” Ina twinkle of an eye every Californian was upon his feet, and 
never in their oft-fought battles for the “Glorious Democracy” did they 
forth such round and hearty huzzas as they did that day to Pedro IL. 


On a future day we may follow Mr. Fletcher through seve- 
ral of the provinces of the Empire, and endeavour to present a 
clearer view of Brazil than is given in the humorous sketch of a 
palm-tree, a jaguar, and sundry other outlandish objects, with 
which he has illustrated his preface, and in which he not unfairly 
takes credit for summing up the mee impressions about a 
noble country enjoying a delightful climate and a well-ordered 
Government, and possessing a larger extent of territory than 
the United States. 


GIESELER’S CHURCH HISTORY.* 


it is now thirty-three years since the first of Gieseler’s 
Lehrbuch appeared, and the reputation of the work has long 
been established. The text, scanty as it is, is marked by con- 
scientious accuracy, by clearness and comprehensiveness of view, 
and by a dispassionate sobriety which readers who rather look for 
a reflection of their own prejudices than for the materials of an im- 
partial judgment have often been disposed to ascribe to coldness 
and indifference on the author's part. The notes, which in bulk 
very much exceed the text, are chiefly made up of extracts from 
the original sources of information, chosen and combined with 
remarkable skill and felicity ; and, besides their legitimate uses, 
they have served as an invaluable magazine for persons who affect 
the credit of an acquaintance with books which they have never 


read. 

Dr. Gieseler died in July, 1854, shortly after having published 
what is styled his third volume—although we need not say that 
in Germany a “volume” sometimes comprises two or more of the 
thickest books that binder can put under one cover. It 
reached from the times of Luther to the Peace of Westphalia ; 
and three posthumous volumes, printed from the author's 
5 ge lectures, have since appeared, under the editorship 
of Dr. Redepenning, who may perhaps be known to some of 
our readers as author of a Life of Origen. The fifth contains 
the history of the period since 1814—the sizth is a distinct work 
on the history of doctrines~-while the fourth, which is just pub- 
lished, fills up the interval between 1648 and 1814. ‘The first 
glance at these new portions shows us that we have to do with 
something of a different kind from the old familiar Lehrbuch. 
Instead of a line or two of text in each page, and an enormous 
apparatus of notes, we find the text usually extending over the 
whole page, while the notes have all but disappeared. And on 
proceeding to examine the contents, we find them of some- 
what various quality. The Dogmengeschichte, which reaches 
only to the formation, is written with the knowledge 
and clearness which we have long regarded as characteristic 
of the author. The fifth volume covers a portion of time 
which, as a whole, has not yet found any other historian, 
and it presents this to us as it was viewed by a _ ve 
observant, acute, and judicious contemporary. But the fou 
volume is altogether inferior. In short, it is evident that Gieseler 
had only gained such an acquaintance with its subject as 
was necessary for his professorial work at Géttingen, and 
that Dr. Redepenning is unjust to his friend in describing it 
as nearly the same with what we might have expected if Gieseler 
himself had lived to publish a professed continuation of the 
Lehrbuch. We do not say that the fourth volume is unworthy 
of the author, any more t we should say that an order from 
Mr. Grote to his tailor was unworthy of the historian of Greece. 
But it is certainly unworthy to stand by the side of the earlier 
volumes, or to be regarded as a continuation of them. 

Our own ecclesiastical affairs appear, from time to time, in the 
later portions of thehistory. There are sketches of Quakerism, and 
Methodism (which latter, by the way, German readers may find 
better described in Moéhler's Symbolik), of Owenism, and of 
Irvingism—as to which we are told that “at its head stands a 
rich landed proprietor, Henry Drummond, of Albury Park.” 
There is, however, no notice of the Nonjurors; and although 
there is an accountof “ Puseyismus,” in which the Highest Church- 
men would probably find little to complain of, ther@is no hint 
that, with this exception, the English Church of the present day 
contains any variety from the old-estublished “ high” and “low” 
parties. Among the other subjects connected with England, 
there is an account of the Jerusalem bishopric, as to which it is 


* Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, Von Dr. J. CG L, Gieseler, Bde iy.-vi. 
Bonn, 1855-7. 
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clearly shown that a project which was taken up by the parties 
concerned with very different conceptions of their object, and of 
which the success mainly depended on persons whose feelings 
had not been egnsidered by the projectors, could not turn out 
otherwise than a failure. 

_ It is very clear that Dr. Gieseler had no favourable opinion of 
our Church. Again and again we are told that we must change 
everything; and really, if things were as they are said to be, 
there would be much need of some alteration :— 

The incomes of the bishops, canons, and parochial clergy are enormous! 
large; the clergy of the Episcopal Church is the richest in existence. [The 
fact that England is the richest country in existence does not seem to have 
occurred as an excuse for this.] Hence the families of rank have for the 
most, part confiscated these places for the benefit of their younger sons; the 
Crown, which is patron of the greater part of them, is obliged, for the 
sake of political support, to humour those families in the disposal of them. 
But, as a result of this, it has come to pass that these benefices are generally 
regarded as sineeures by the incumbents, who are often in no way prepared 
for spiritual offiee. They keep ill-paid substitutes for the performance of the 
Church service, and themselves live sumptuously at a distance from their 
flocks. These circumstances could not but be a serious grievance to the 
Dissenters, inasmuch as they had to pay so many imposts to a clergy not only 
alien, but unworthy.—(Vol. v. 145.) ' 
We must admit that the Dissenters would be more or less 
than men if they quietly stood such doings, especially as they 
are said to be vastly superior to the Church in all respects. 
Even if they|share with churchmea itthe’reproach of ignorance, 

fessrs. Stiggins and Hogsflesh have, it appears, an excuse which 

r. Portman and Archdeacon Grantley, have not :— 

Theological learning has not in recent times been promoted in England. 
The episcopal clergy had too little of a theological education, and gave them- 
selves up too much to good living, to think of such things; while the clergy 
of other denominations had received a training too exclusively practical, and 
are also too much occupied in practical duties, to be able to devote themselves 
to study.—(Ibid.) 

Dr. Gieseler does justice to some of the great Anglican writers 
of former times, but we have been eurprised to find that among 
these he makes no mention of Bishop Bull, whom we had sup- 
posed to be the best-known of all in foreign communions. As 
to our pulpit-oratory, it may be news to some readers to learn 
that Tillotson was the first who distinguished himself in this 
line, and that of later preachers the most eminent is Sterne, “ who 
is also otherwise popular as a writer.” 

In general, the preachers of the dissenters distinguish themselves above 

those of the episcopal church by warmth, interiority [this we must suppose 
to be pepectetly strong in Mr. Jabez Inwards]}, and genuine eloquence. ‘This 
is mainly the result of the circumstance that the episcopal preachers one 
and all are in the habit of reading their sermons, and for the most part out 
of printed books.—(Vol. iv. 270-1.) 
. We cannot but regret that the volumes now under review are 
not furnished, like those before them, with confirmatory extracts ; 
for it would have been interesting to know the authorities for 
these remarkable statements. The unfortunate Church of England 
has no chance at all with our author. We are told that, before 
the rise of Methodism, spiritual life, though dead in the Church, 
was still preserved among the Dissenters—an assertion which 
(not to quarrel about the phrase) is not very consistent with 
Wesley’s own representations, or with the history of Unitarianism. 
We are told, both by Dr. Gieseler and by his editor, of dissenting 
societies for missions and for the diffusion of the Bible ; but there 
is no hint of the far older church societies for similar purposes, 
nor even of the “Church Missionary Society.” But the strangest 
part of it all is, that Dr. Gieseler is himself free from the pre- 
judices which have led other Germans to talk in this strain—that 
be intends to deal as fairly with later as with earlier histories—and 
we are quite puzzled to think where all the nonsense which he 
reports can have come from. It is one more instance—and we 
regret that it should be furnished’ by so eminent a man—of the 
truth of Archdeacon Hare's observation, that the Germans know 
infinitely more about the religions of India or of China than 
about the Church of England ; and we fear that their misconcep- 
tions are not likely to be removed by the late performances of 
our countrymen at 

Bad as England is in Dr. Giescler’s estimation, its badness is 
nothing to that of the United States :— 

Trade and the pursuit of gain are the chief occupations of the American; 
smooth politeness, cold selfishness, with an exaggerated estimate of his 
national institutions, and contempt for everything European, are main fea- 
tures in his character. In commerce, deceit and over-reaching are so familiar 
to him, that in this respect he is notorious throughout the mie commercial 
world. The inhabitants of the north-eastern provinces—New York and 
Pennsylvania—the identical persons who most especially distinguish them- 
selves by outward piety, are also the most noted for their adroitness in 
cheating.—(Vol. v. 372. 

Surely the writer of this was bent on taking it out of the 
Americans for some loss in Pennsylvanian bonds or Nauvoo rail- 
way debentures, 

With all their defects, we are glad to have these volumes— 
even the fourth. And, although the editor does not hold out 
any prospect of the kind, we hope that we shall speedily see a 
republication of Dr. Gieseler’s Essays, which are at present buried 
in periodicals and scattered in pamphlets, but would, we are sure, 
be weleome@in a collected form by all students of Church history. 


Norice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes 

place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and 
copies may be obtained in the Country, through any News- 
Agent, on the day of publication. 
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| Ba IN ART AS AFFORDED AT THE NORMAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
InspgcTor-GENERAL For Art, RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A, 


The courses of instruction pursued in the School have for their object the syste- 
matic training of Teachers, male and female, in the practice of Art and in the know- 
ledge of its scientific principles, with the view of qualifying them to impart to others 
a careful Art-education, and to develope its application to the common uses of life, 
and its relation to the requirements of Trade and Manufactures, Special courses are 
arranged in order to qualify Schoolmasters of Parochial and other Schools to teach 
Elementary Drawing as a part of general education, concurrently with writing. 

The Instruction comprehends the following subjects:—Free-hand, Architectural 
and Mechanical Drawing; Practical Geometry and Perspective; Painting in Oil, 
Tempera, and Water Colours ; Modelling, Moulding, and Casting. The classes for 
Drawing, Painting, and Modelling, include Architectural and other Ornament, 
Flowers, objects of Still-life, &c., the Figure from the Antique and the Life, and the 
study of Anatomy as applicable to Art; Painting on China and Glass, and Enamel 
Painting; Drawing and Engraving on Wood.—'The last class is for Female Students 


~ 2 Annual Sessions, each lasting five months, commence on the Ist of March and 
the 1st of October, and end on the last day of February and of July respectively. The 
months of August and Se tember, one week at Christmas, and one week at Whitsun- 
tide are vacations. The classes meet every day except Saturday,” Hours of Study— 
Morning, 10 to 3; Evening, 7 to 9. : 

In connexion with the Training School, and open to the public, separate classes are 
established for Male and Female Students; the studies comprising Drawing, Painting, 
and Modelling, as applied to Ornament, the Figure, and Still-life. Fees for classes 
studying the whole day, £4 per Session; for classes studying only in the morning, 
afternoon, or the evening, £2 per Session. An evening class for Females, meeting on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 7 to 9 o’clock—Fee, 10s. per Session. 

The class for Practical Geometry and Perspective, or that of Moulding and Casting, 
may be attended separately on payment of a fee of £1 per Session. ; 

Students have full access to the collections of the Museum and Library, either for 

nsultation or copying, as well as to all the Public Lectures of the Department. 

he public also are admitted to the same privileges on payment of small admission 
fees; fur which see the prospectuses of the Museum and Library. 

A Register of the Students’ attendance is kept, and may be consulted by Parents 


dd Guardians, 
Heap Mastsr—RICHARD BURCHETT, Esa. 

Free-hand Drawing of Ornament, &c., and Deputy Head Master—Mr. R. W, Herman. 

Geometry, Perspective, and Landscape, and Assistant Master for District Schools— 
Mr. F. 

Assistant Master for Parochial Schools—Mr. C, Swrystzap, 

Mechanical Drawing—Mr. W. Binns. 

Architectural Drawing—Mr. H. Hacrery. 

Painting—The Figure and Anatomy—Mr. R. Burcuert, Mr, W. Denny, and Mr. R. 
CoLLinson, 

Modelling—Mr. H. Hancocr. 

Moulding and Casting—Mr. D. Brvectant, 

Ornamental Design—Mr, R, Burcnert and Mr. C, P. 

Teachers of the Female Classes—Miss Cotiins and Miss Cannon. 

Drawing and Engraving on Wood—Mr. Joun Tompson and Miss CrarkE. 

Matron of the Female Classes—Mrs, Garxerr. 

A School for Female Students not in training is at 37, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 
Head Master, It, Burchett, Esq. Fees per Session—Advanced Class, £2 £4; 
Elementary Class, £1; Evening Class, 10s, 

Classes for Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, and Pupil-Teachers, on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, and on Saturdays from 1 to 3 o’clock. Fee for each class, 5s. for 
the Session. Similar Classes are formed at the Spitalfields, St. Martin's, and Lambeth 
District Schools. 

District Schools of Art in connexion with the Training School are now established 
at the following prices:—Entrance Fee, 2s.; Fees, 2s, and 3s. per month, These 
Schools are open every night, except Saturday, from 6°30 to 9 in the evening. 

. Crispin-street. 

3. St. Thomas, Charterhouse . Goswell-street. 

4. Rotherhithe. Grammar School, Deptford-road. 

6, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields . Castle-street, Long-acre. 

Lambeth. , . St. Mary’s, Prince’s-road, 

7. Hampstead . . . . . Dispensary Building. 

At the Spitalfields, Finsbury, and Charterhouse Schools there are Female Classes, 
Applications for Admission, Prospectuses, or any other infurmation, to be made at the 
Sehools in each district, and at the Head Master's Office, South Kensington. 


LECTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Lecturer on Ornament—OCTAVIUS HUDSON, Esq. 

The Course of Lectures on Ornament may be attended separately on payment of a 
fee of £1 fur the Session, 

Lecturer on ANatomMy¥—JOHN MARSHALL, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

A Couyse of Twelve Lectures on Anatomy as applicable to the Arts is given in each 
Session. ‘The Spring Course may ke attended by Ladies. Fee for the Course, 63, 
For a single Lecture, 1s. 

Other Lectures are delivered from time to time, which are duly announced. 

There are Annual Examinations for Medals and other Prizes in all the Schools. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education, 
HENRY COLE, Secretary. 


HARMoNIUMS —ALEXANDRE’S§ PATENT MODEL.— 


Cramer, Beavr, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Beate, and Co. 
have a large assortment by Erarp, Broapwoop, and Coxtarp, and all the most 
esteemed makers, at greatly reduced prices.—201, Regent-street. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DIN ING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Ala- 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London, 


NDIA, AUSTRALIA, &e.—Every requirement for Private, 

E Naval, and Military Outfits furnished at the shortest notice, by S, W. Silver and 
Co., Manufacturers, at their Warehouses, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bisho) 
gate-street (opposite the London Tavern), where their Waterproof Fabrics and India- 
rubber Manufactures may be had in every variety 


NDIA OUTFITS —THRESHER AND GLENNY (next Door 

Pod Somerset. House, Strand) manufacture the following Articles expressly for 

inte :—Thresher’s Kashmir Flannel Shirts—Thresher’s Military Shirts—Thresher’s 

Travk India Tweed Shirts—Thresher’s Overland 
N.B—-Lis ie 

prices, with particulars of the necessary Outfit for India, may 


Dp". DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
J entirely free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed by the most 
a Medical Practitioners as the most speedy and effectual remedy for consump- 
on, bronchitis, asthma, gout, rheumatism, sciatica, diabetes, diseases of the skin, 
Freer on rickets, infantile wasting, general debility, and all serofulous affections. 
me iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile fatty acids—in short, all the most active 

} essential curative properties—in much larger quantities than the Pale Oils manu- 
tured in Great Britain and Newfoundland, mainly deprived of these by their mode 
Preparation. Numerous spontaneous testimonials from physicians of European 
reputation attest that, in innumerable cases where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had 
od long and opiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil has 
Pr uced almost immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored health.—Sold only in 
2s. pints, 4s, 9d. eapsuled and labelled. with 

. 8 stamp and signature, without which none can sibl ; 
by most respectable chemists, 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


HE LONDON WINE COMPANY (Limited), Chief Olliogs and 
0 Cellars, 1, Prin 
Wine Company sapply PURE’ WINES 


and Co.’s STOCK of SILKS, SHAWLS, MANTLES, LINENS, and GENERAL 
DRAPERY, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET, and 3, 4,5, WELLS STREET, _.; 
This extensive first-class STOCK having been PURCHASED by Messrs, GRANT 
and GASK for cash, at a large discount from the cost, mow exceeding an amourit of 
£60,000, the whole will be submitted to the Public daily, and SOLD. on the Premi 
without reserve. As this is the LARGEST STOCK ever offered in the Metropolis 
under similar circumstances, it will be found worthy of SPECfAL NOTICE, av 
goods will be sold at a LARGE REDUCTION in PRICE, including the extensi 
— of pe wrt novelties recently ordered by Williams and Co. previous to 
the disposal of their busi : 
Every article will be marked in plain figures, the LOWEST PRICE, Sale to com- 
mence at Ten o'clock each day. 4 


fPHE ART LIBRARY OF BOOKS, DRAWINGS, PRINT 
&e., ON ORNAMENTAL ART, AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, is now OPEN, 
from 10 a.m. on MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, and WEDNESDAYS, till 10 p.a.; op 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS, till 7 p.at.; and on SATURDAYS, till 4 P.at, 

All Students have free admission; and Tickets, at 6d. Weekly, 1s. 6d. Monthly, and 
10s. Yearly, may be obtained at the Library, Copying and! tracing of, Prints, &j, 
under proper regulations, are permitted, 

y order of the Committee of Council on Edueation, 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Macaulay's History of 
England, Charlotte Bronté’s Life, Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, Bacon’s Essays, 
by Whately, several works on India, and many other Books, are now on Sale at BU - 


LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices.—Catalogues sent Post free on application. y 
Butt’s Lrsrary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
509, 510, and 511, NEW OXFORD STREET, and 20 and 21, MUSEUM 
STREET, LONDON. 


From ONE HUNDRED AND FIETY to TWO THOUSAND COPIES of each of the 
following Works are now in Circulation at this Library:— 6 
Barth’s Travels in Central Africa—Chow-Chow, by Lady Falkland—Life, of Ky 
Stephenson—Kane’s Arctic Explorations—Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté—Two 
tine—Macaulay’s History of England—Dynevor Terrace, iss Yonge— 3 
Retired from Businéss— et Frederick Perthes—‘Tom Brown's School Bars — 
Autobiography of Lutfullah—It is Never Too Late to Mend—Burton’s Eastern Africa, 
El Medinah, and Meccah—Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing—Modern Painters, Vols, LLI. 
and IV.—Nothing New, by the Author of “ John Halifax ”—The Two Aristocracies, by 
Mrs. Gore—Ivors, by Miss Sewell—Helen and Olga—Hut’s Christianity in China+- 
Guthrie’s Sermons on the City—Life and Sermons of Dr. John Tauler—Head’s Descrip- 
tive Essays—Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks—Memoirs of yer Smith—Loftus’s 
Researches in —— Kingdom and People of Siam—Helps’s Spanish 
Conquest in America—Froude’s History of England—Lewes’s Life of Goethe—M asson’s 
Essays—Life of Elizabeth de Valois—Binning’s Travels in Persia—The Oxonian, in 
Norway—Guizot’s Life of Peel—Bacon’s Essays, Edited by Whately— Hamilton's 
Wanderings in Sinai—Milman’s History of Latin Christianity—Armstrong’s Arctic 
Voyage—The Englishwoman in Persia—Prescott’s Life of Philip the Second—John- 
ston’s Chemistry of Common Life~Ancient India, by. Mrs, Speir—Aurora Leigh— 
Bothwell, by Aytoun—Jessie Cameron, by Lady Rachel Butler—The Days of My Life, 


by Mrs. Oliphant—Glencore, by Charles Lever—Little Dorrit—Barchester Towers— 
To Be, or Not to Be, by Hans C, Andersen—Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his Own 
Time—Sandwith’s Siege of Kars—Oliphant’s Shores of the Black. Sea—Robinson’s 
Later Biblical Researches—Anne Sherwood—A Woman's Story. 8. C. Hall— 
Life and its Realities, by Lady Chatterton—Norfolk’s' Lives of the Howards+The 
Professor, by Currer Bell—The Athelings—Memoirs of Elizabeth Davies—Guy Living- 
stone, or Thorough—Scheelcher’s Life of Handel—Lavengro—Romany Rye—Napier’s 
Life of Napier—Madaron, or the Artisan of Nismes—Thornbury's Jacobite 
The Life of Sir W. E. Parry—The Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Oxford Essays; 
*,* Fresh copies of all the best New Works of History, Biography, and Travel are 
added as freely as Subscribers may require them. 
Since Guinea rer ANNUM, 
Fifteen Volumes of the Newest Works at one time, exchangeable (in Sets) at pleasure, 
Five Guineas per Annum. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Literary I nstitutions 
/ 
supplied on moderate terms. 


Cartes Epwarp New Oxford-street, London; 
and Cross-street, Manchester. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SECOND-HAND COPIES OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté, by Mrs. Gaskell, 12s.—Macaulay’s History of England, 
Vols. LLL, and 1V., 18s.—Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley, 12s.—Anderson’s Ex- 
—— in Africa, 14s.—Belcher’s Last of the Arctic Voyages, 10s. 6d.—Memoirs of 

ieut. Bellot, 7s.—Borthwick’s residence in California, 7s.—Barton’s first Footsteps in 
Eastern Africa, 7s. 6d.—Pilgrimage to El Medina, 10s, 6d.—Chesterton’s Revelations 
of Prison Life, 6s.—Monarchs Retired from Business, 9s.—Days of my Life, 98.— 
Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois, 9s.—The Englishwoman in Persia, Gs.—Fashionable 
Life, by Mrs. Trollope, 6s.—The Good Old Times, 4s,.—Mammon, by Mrs. Gore, 5s.— 
Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh, 5s.—Giuizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell, 10s,—Head’s 
Descriptive Essays, 9s.—Helen and Olga, 4s,—Hood’s Pen and Penei!l Sketches, 5s.— 
Huntley's California, 5s.—It is Never too Late to Mend, 3 yols., 63.—Isabel, by the 
Author of “Crew Rise,” 5s,—lvors, by the Author of “Cleve Hall,” 6s—Memoirs of 
Jeanne D’Albret, 93.—Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses, 6s.—Kemble’s State 
Papers, 5s.— Edgar Bardon, 33,—Kate Coventry, 3s, 
—Knights and their Days, by Dr. Doran, 5s,—Lake’s Captivity in Russia, 3s. 6d.— 
Lavengro, by George Borrow, 14s,—Romany Rye, 12s.—Kathie Brande, by Holme 
Lee, 68.—Life’s Lessons, b Mrs. Gore, 68.—Margaret and her Bridesmaids, 9s,— 
Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea, 6s,—Leonora, by Mrs Maberly, 5s.—Very Successful, 
by Lady Lytton Bulwer, 9s.—M‘Clure’s Discovery of the North-West Passage, 8s.— 

adaron, or the Artisan of Nismes, 7s. 6d.—Magdalene Hepburn, 3s.—Marguerite’s 
Legacy, 4s.—Masson’s Essays on the English Poets, 7s.— Mrs. Clarinda Singlehart, 4s. 
—Murray’s Travels in America, 5s.—Napoleon’s Correspondence with his Brother 
Joseph, 12s.—Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 12s.—Vliphant’s Transcaucasian Campaign, 
3s, 6d.—Out on the World, by Dr. Owgan, 3s.—Guizot’s Life of Peel, 7s.—Perversion, 
5s.—Philip Courtenay, by Lord W. Lennox, 3s.—Queens of the House of Hanover, 9s, 
—Osborne’s Journal, kept on Mala Waters, 5s, 6d.—Rachel Gray, 2s. 6d.— 
Grey, 3s.—Robinson’s Later Biblical eecocben 9s.—Meeter’s Institutions of Holland, 
4s.—Sandwith’s Siege of Kars, 3s.—Seymour’s Russia and the Sea of Azof, 3s.—The 
Waverley Novels, 25 vols., 63s.—Modern Painters, Vol. 111., 2%s.—Scheelcher's Life of 
Handel, 7s.—Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 10s.—Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, 0s.—~ 
Still Waters, 3s. 6d.—Tasso and Leonora, 4s.—Tender and True, 5s.—Tauler’s Life and 
Sermons, 9s.—Whitelock’s Embassy to Sweden, 6s.—Thornbury’s Monarchs of the 
Main, 58.—Art and Nature at Home and Abroad, 5s.—Jacobite Songs and Ballads, 5s, 
—To Be or Not to Be, by Hans C. Andersen, 33,—Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey, 78.— 
Vehse’s History of the Courts of Austria, 9s.—Wagner’s Travels in Persia, 5s.—The 
Wedding Guests, 5s.— Wildflower, 7s.—aud many other Works of the past and present 
Season, ‘Lists of which may be obtained on application, 


Cavtion,—Strenuously resist proposed substitutions, 


Epwarp Mvupre, New Oxford-street, London 
and Cross-street, Manchester. 


SPIK at the lowest possible prices, HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 

ALE OF THE LATE FIRM OF .MESSRS. WILLIAMS 
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Foolseap Octavo, 4s. 6d. 
PAINTING AT NAPLES. By Lord Narrer. 
London: Jonn W. Parker, and Son, West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, 6s. 


F THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS: an Essay. With a 
Dialogue on the Subject, and a New Preface. 
Lendon: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Eleventh Edition, 


Octavo, with Maps, Vols, I, and IL, 28s, Vol. III., 16s. 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its Relation 
to the History of Slavery, and to the Government of Colonies. By ArtHuR 
Hetrs. London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
MR. FREDERICK TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
Foolscap Octavo, 6s, 
AYS AND HOURS. By Frepericx Tennyson. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Octavo, 12s, cloth, 


RINCIPLES AND MAXIMS OF JURISPRUDENCE. By 


Jonun George Q.C., Reader on Constitutional Law and Legal 
istory to the Four Inns of Court. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
In a few days, Foolscap Octavo, 


“QPIRITUAL SONGS” FOR THE SUNDAYS AND 
HOLYDAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. By Joun S. B. Monsett, LL.D., 
Vicar of Egham, and Rural Dean: Author of “ Parish Musings,” &. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Volume I, containing the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 20s, 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, Grammatical and 


Exegetical, By Wepster, M.A., of King’s College, London, and 
Francis M.A., Vicar of St. Werburgh, Derby. 


London: Jonn W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 


NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PRAIRIE BIRD.” 
This day, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 21s, 
ASSAN;; or, The Child of the Pyramid. An Egyptian Tale. 


By the Hon. C, A, Murray, C.B., Author of “The Prairie Bird,” “Travels in 
North America,” &e. 


London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Cheap Edition, Crown Octavo, 10s, 6d. 


ISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Tomas 
Vow.er Sort, D.D., Bishop of St. Asaph. 


By the same Author, Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d, 
WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 
___Tondon: Jonw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
Cheap Edition, One Volume, Crown Octavo, 5s, 
D IGBY GRAND. By G. J. Wuyre Metvitte, 


By the same Author, 
KATE COVENTRY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Volumes, 15s. 
London: Jony W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
Fourth Edition, revised, Two Volumes, 25s. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Joun Srvarr Mitt. 


By the same Author, 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edition, 
2 Volumes, Octavo, 30s, 
ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS OF POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. 6s, 6d 
London: Jonnw W. Parxrr and Son, West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 


LEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By T. G. Hart, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics in King’s College, London, 


By the same Author, 
TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS, Cheaper Edition, 8s, 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 6s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. Fourteenth Edition. 10d. 
London: Joux W. Passes and Son, West Strand. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM, 
In the Press, to be published immediately, 
HE PURGATORY OF PRISONERS: an Intermediate Stage 
; between the Prisons and the Public; being some Account of the Practical Work- 
ing of the new Irish System of Prison Discipline. By the Rev. Orny Sarrvey, M.A. _ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IGER SHOOTING IN INDIA; being an Account of Hunting 
Experiences on Foot in Rajpootana, during the Hot Seasons, from 1850 to 1854. 
By Wittram Rice, Lieutenant 25th Bombay Native Infantry, and late Captain Turkish 
Contingent. Imperial 8vo, with Twelve Plates in Chromo-lithography. (Jest read 
ust ready. 


3 Vols. Post 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


By Geoncrana M. Crark. 


it, 


RITISH RULE IN INDIA: an Historical Sketch. By 
Haxarer Martivgav, In One Vol., price 2s, 6d, cloth. (Nearly ready. 


Iv. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH, a Mohamedan 


Gentleman, Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 

“ We have read this book with wonder and delight. Lutfullah’s story will aid, in its 
degree, to some sort of understanding of the Indian insurrection.”’—Athenaum, 

“ Every one who is interested in the present state of matters in India should read 
Lutfullah’s own account of himself and his people, as well as their peculiar and general 
feeling towards the Feringees.”—Globe. 

“ Read fifty volumes of travel, and a thousand imitations of the Oriental novel, and 
you will not get the flavour of Eastern life, and thought, or the zest of its romance so 
perfectly as in Lutfullah’s book,”—Saturday Review, 


SMOND. By W. M. THackeray, Esq. A New Edition, 
uniform with “ Vanity Fair,” &, Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


Seventh Edition, 


Second Edition, 


Seventh Edition, 


A New Edition, 


Price 31s, 6d. cloth, 
POEMS. With Illustrations by Murrrapy 
SranFieLp, Carswick, Miuxars, Hunt, Rosetti, and Horsxey, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
Price 9s. cloth, 
MENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
Price 5s, cloth, 4 
ENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
Price 5s, cloth, 
TEN YSON’S MAUD, and other Poems. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
Price 6s, cloth, 
N MEM ORI A YM. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
In 6 Vols., price 30s, cloth, 
ORDSWORTH’S POKLTICAL WORKS. 
with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 
Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. 
In 1 Vol., price 20s, cloth, 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
Price 6s, cloth, 
HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH; 
with Preface and Notes by Witt1am JonNstToN, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-strect. 
In 2 Vols., price 12s, cloth, 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS, 
Edited by Derwent and Sara CoLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
Price 16s. cloth, 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WOKKS. Illustrated by Twenty 
Vignettes, from designs by TuRNER, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street, 
Price 9s, cloth, 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by Thirty. 
seven Woodcuts, from designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
Price 16s, cloth, 
OGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by Seventy-two Vignettes, 
from designs by TurnER and StoTHaRD, 
Epwarp Moxey, Dover-street. 
Price 16s, cloth, 
OGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by Fifty-six Vignettes, from 
designs by Turner and Stornarp, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
Price 9s. cloth, 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by numerous 
Woodeuts, Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
In 2 Vols., price 12s. cloth, 
H OOD’S POEMS, and Poems of Wit and Humouw. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
In 3 Vols,, price 15s, cloth, 
POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Mrs. Surrey. 
Epwarpb Moxon, Dover-street. 
Price 5s. cloth, 
POETICAL WORKS. With a Memoir by Rrcmarp 
Monckton 
Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street, 
On Tuesday, price 3s, 6d., No. I. of the 
RCHIVES OF MEDICINE. Edited by Litonen BEate, 
M.B., F.R.S. Hlustrated by Woodcuts, and 10 Pages of Lithographs. A record 
of Practical Observations and Anatomical and Chemical Researches connected with the 
Investigation and Treatment of Disease, 

*,* Copies will be forwarded Post free, to Gentlemen who send their Addresses, 
accompanied with a remittance for 3s, 6d., to H. Barnarp, 10, Grange-court, Carey- 
street, W.C. London: Joun 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS.” 


ANLEVERER’S DIVORCE; a Story of Woman’s Wrongs. 
By the Author of “ Whitefriars,” “The City Banker,” &c, In3 Lest ual 


2. 

IFTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, LITERARY AND 

PERSONAL; with Notices of Contemporary Character and Collateral Remarks 
on Men and Things. By Cyrus Reppine. In 3 Vols., Post 8vo, [ Shortly. 

Most of the individuals alluded to have passed into the region of shadows; man 
were of high consideration in their day, Of the larger part the Author had pers' 
knowledge. * Among these, and many others not enumerated, are :—Pitt—Sheridan— 
Porteous—Paull—Lord H. Petty—Herbert Compton—Spencer Smith—Sir Sidney 
Smith—Dr. Maclean—Davies Gilbert—Mrs, Wells—Col. Hanger Major ‘Topham— 
Mrs. Siddons—Dr. Wolcot—Lucien Bonaparte—General Tench—Sir A. Wellesley— 
Belzoni—Sir R. Calder—Lord Holland—Sir M. M, Lopez—General MeCarthy—Lord 
Boringdon—Canning—Archdeacon Nares— Monk Lewis—Spencer Perceval— Angelica 
Catalani—J. Jeky!—Sir V. Gibbs—Thos. Hardy— Hewson Clarke—Lewis Goldsmith—- 
Madame de Stael—Caleb Colton—Jew Hart—B, West—Col. Thornton—John Hunt— 
J. Demaria—Chevalier Canea—Peter Finnerty—Talma—Chevalier Langlés—De 
Fredrique—David VIII.—Duchenois— 
Col. Hilpert—Potier—Du Roure—Meetelli— Laceptde—R, Heathcote— De Sodre— 
Late Dudley—A, W. Schlegel—Dr. Parr—Major du Fay—Marshal Suchet—Van Praet 
—Count Porro—Sieyes—Santorre di Santa Rosa—Barry St. os. Roscoe—Sir C. 
Greville—H. Matthews—General Arabin—Madame du Four—Bishop of Toronto—J. 
Banim—A. Montemont—'s. Rogers—Prior of La Trappe—L. Sheil—T. Barnes—¢- 
Montgomery—W. Hazlitt—D. O’Connell—W, Irving—Earl Grey—Dunn Hunter— 
Judge Best—W. Graham—D. Cochrane—J. Galt—T', de Traeba—F, Hemans—Pro- 
fessor Wilson—T. Hood—Mrs. Shelley—General Torrijos—Sir W, Ousley—Countess 
Guiccioli—J, G. Lockhart—Sen. Gorsstiza—J. Hogg—Sir J. Mackintosh—Sismondi— 
T. Campbell—Ugo Foscolo—T. Talfourd—Prince Czartorisky—Sir R. Peel—J. 
Niemcevitz—Seott—Lord Dillon—Marquis of Anglesey— Col. Pisa—Godfrey Higgins— 
J. Martin—B, Haydon—J. Clare—Sir C. Ekins—'T, Pringle—General Miller—Sir c, 
Wolsely—Sen, La Gasca—Horace Smith—W. Beckford—Lord Western—Miss Mitford 
—Dr. Gall—Sir C. Morgan—General Pepe—Lord Torrington—Chevalier Pecchiom 
Blanco White—F. Marryat, 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


Cuanves J, Sxuxt, Publisher, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross, 
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§. AND T. GILBERT, 
No. 4, COPTHALL BUILDINGS, 


BACK OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, E.C. 


Fee TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUSIC, &e., FOR CASH. 
Twopence Discount in the Shilling off all 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 
ALMANACKS, POCKET BOOKS, DIARIES, MAPS, 
PRINTS, ETC. 


The above articles sent into the Country, on the following additional terms for 
Postage—4 oz. 1d.—3 oz. 2d.—1 Ib. 4d., and for every additional 4 lb. 2d. Where the 
exact amount is not known, the goods can be sent previously to payment. But in 


these cases the amount must be remitted within four days from date of invoice, or in 


It the fall published price, with the addition of the postage or carriage, will 
pment Postage Stamps (1d., 2d., 4d., 6d., or 1s. ones) received in payment. 
(Post-office orders preferred). 


CARRIAGE FREE.—Orders by Post to the amount of 5s. sent one mile—10s., two 


- miles—15s., three miles—20s., four miles—from the Bank of England, and to the 


amount of £5 and upwards to any part of the United Kindom, Carriage Free, 


Fourpence Discount in the Shilling off all 


~NEW MUSIC, 
Post Free to any part of the United Kingdom. 


On Bound and Cheap Music the Book Discount only allowed. 


*,* In ordering Music please to give the correct titles, and, if possible, Publisher's 
name. 


MESSRS. S. AND T. GILBERT in adopting this system of 
FREE TRADE IN BOOKS, 


Beg leave to state that it is only by a large increase of business, that it can be suecess- 
fully carried out to the benefit of the Public and themselves; and in soliciting your 
patronage they also respectfully beg you will let your Friends and Acquaintance know 
that they can get a 

REDUCTION OF TWOPENCE IN THE SHILLING, 


For Cash, off all Books, Magazines, Quarterly Reviews, Periodicals, Almanacks, Pocket 
Books, Diaries, Maps, Prints, &c., and 


FOURPENCE DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING OFF ALL NEW MUSIC, 
Published at One Shilling and upwards, by purchasing them at 
& T. GILBERT'S, 
4, COPTHALL BUILDINGS, BACK OF THE BANK, LONDON, E.C, 


N.B.—All Goods warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the 
full price were paid. 


Price 1d., or 5s. per 100, 


Rivinerons, Waterloo-place. 


DA 


In 8vo, price One Shilling, 
ee INDIAN SORROW, AND ITS LESSONS FOR THE 
YOUNG: a Sermon, preached on the Day of the National Humiliation. By 
Cuarves Jonn Vaveman, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School, (Published for the 
Benefit of the Indian Relief Fund.) 
London: Rrvinctons, Waterloo-place. Crosstry and Harrow. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 3 Vols, 


Q 5, 2 Be By the Author of “ The Initials.” 

“Whether viewed with reference to the skilful portraiture of character, the 
dramatie complication of incidents, or the vigour and elegance of the dialogue, ‘Quits’ 
is an admirable novel. Witty, sententious, graphic, full of brilliant pictures of life and 
manners, it is positively one of the best of modern stories, and may be read with 
delightful interest from cover to cover.”—Morning Post. 


London: Richard Bentiry, New Burlington-street. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 


Price 5s., 4to, sewed, 
NALECTA NICAENA. Fragments relating to the Council of 
Nice. The Syriac Text from an ancient MS. in the British Museum, With a 
Translation, Notes, &c., by B, Harris Cowrer, (Only 250 Copies printe), 


Price 7s., 8vo, cloth, 
Vreas LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS, Translated from the 40th, or Dr. Brr- 


MIKER’s thoroughly revised and enlarged Epirion, by W. L. F. Fiscner, M.A., F.1.S., 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 


versity of St. Andrews, 
Price 10s., 8vo, cloth, i 
HRISTIAN ORTHODOXY RECONCILED WITH THE 
CONCLUSIONS OF MODERN BIBLICAL LEARNING. A Theological 
Essay, with critical and controversial Supplements, by J. W. Donatpson, D.D., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, price 8s., 8vo, sewed, 
ASHAR. Fragmenta Archetypa Carminum Hebraicorum in 
Mesorethico Veteris Testamenti Textu passim tessellata collegit restituit Latine 
exhibuit, commeutario instruxit. lo. Guin, DonaLpson, 


Price 2s., 8vo, sewed, 
AX MUELLER.— BUDDHISM AND BUDDHIST PIL- 
GRIMS; with a Letter on the original meaning of Nirvana, reprinted, with 
additions from the Times, 8vo. 23. 

“The admirable papers on Buddhism which appeared Nag See in the Times, and 
which have just been reprinted, with the author’s (Mr. Max Mueller’s) name, in a 
separate form.”—Saturday Review, 

By the same Author, price 5s., 8vo, cloth, 
SURVEY OF THE THREE FAMILIES OF LANGUAGES, 
SEMITIC, ARIAN, AND TURANIAN, being a New and Improved Edition of 
the “ Language of the Seat of War in the East.” By Max MiiLver, M.A., Professor 
of European Languages and Literature at Oxford; with an Appendix, “On the Mis- 
sionary Alphabet,” and a coloured Ethnographical Map, drawn by A, Peterman, 
Price One Shilling, 8vo, sewed, 


ROFESSOR WEBER'S MODERN INVESTIGATIONS 
CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. Translated from the German, by Fanxx 


METCALFE. 
Price 5s., Crown 8vo, cloth, 
HE UNIVERSITY, ITS HISTORICALLY RECEIVED 
CONCEPTION ; considered with especial refi to Oxford, By Epwanp 
Kirxpateick, M.A. Oxon, 


Price 5s., Crown 8vo, cloth, 


OLITICAL PROGRESS NOT NECESSARILY DEMO- 
CRATIC; or, Relative Equality the True Foundation of Civil Liberty. By 


Jamzs Esq., Advocate. 
Price 4s., Post 8vo, cloth, 
XPERIENCES IN EASLEKN MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
with Observations on the English, French, and other Medical Departments, the 
Organization of Military Medical Schools and Hospitals. By Peter Pincorrs, M.D., 
late Civil Physician to the Scutari Hospitals, With a Map of the Bosphorus, showing 
the sites of the Military Hospitals in 1855. 
Price 5s., 8vo, cloth, 
EYNARD THE FOX. A Burlesque Poem of the Fifteenth 
Century. Translated from the Low-German Original, by D. W. Sourav. 
Hambui gh, 1526. 
*,* A tew copies of this rare and curious Edition were recently found with the 
Family of the Translator, 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON; AND 20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
HE REBELLION IN INDIA, HOW TO PREVENT 
ANOTHER. By Jonny Bruce Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Madras, 
Ricuarpson Brorurrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 


Nearly ready, with Illustrations, 
CHOOLDAYS OF EMINENT MEN: A Book for Old and 
Young. By Joun F.S.A,, Author of “Curiosities of London,” &c, 
Orders received by all Booksellers, 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF THE PROPHET, 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 
INAI, THE HEDJAZ AND SOUDAN: Wanderings around 


the Birth-place of the Prophet, and across the Ethiopian Desert. By Jamxs 
Hamtroy, Author of “ Wanderines in Northern “Africa.” 


,‘A work of great importance—a valuable contribution to the history and geograph 
¢ 4 region associated with our earliest studies, and for the classical pms, invented 
y the oldest Greek historian with never-fading charms.""—Standard. 


London: Bent ey, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
Just ready, 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


[RE FIFTH VOLUME OF HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE 
COR Edi 
diam Perer CunninGuaM, F.S.A, The remaining 


London: Ricnarp Bentiery, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
MR. BENTLEY’S POPULAR NEW SERIES, 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, 2s. 
THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. By Major Warsurton, M.P., 


Artillery, Author of “ Hochelaga,” 
London: Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street. 
MR. BENTLEY’S POPULAR NEW SERIES, 
Now ready, 5th Thousand, price 2s. 


ASTEN COURT. By Surrey Brooks, Author of “ Miss Violet 


London: Benttry, New Burlington-street, 


Immediately, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo, 
RULING PASSION. A Novel. 
London: Ricxarp Bentury, New Burlington-street, 
MR, BENTLEY'S POPULAR NEW SERIES, 
London: Ricmarp New Burlington-street, 


TQVHE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE APPRENTICES in 

Worps, Conducted by Cnartes Dickens. Commenced in No, 
vod ve blished on Wednesday, September 30, and continued through the Four following 


Worps Orrrcs, Wellington-street North. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY FAIR,” 
“THE NEWCOMES,” &e, 
On the First of November will be published, price One Shilling, with Illustrations on 
Steel and Wood by the Author, No, 1. of 
To be com- 


HE VIRGINIANS. W. M. 
pleted in Twenty-four Monthly Shilling Parts. 
London: Brapgvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day, price 3s, 


N THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
PRESENT MONETARY CRISIS; or, the First Principles of Political Economy 
applied to the Gold Supplies. 
“God intended that man should live by sober toil, All departures from this great . 
law of our social existence lead to ruin.”"— Barnes. 
London: GroomprinGE and Sons, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


'MHE ELEMENTS OF HEBREW GRAMMAR, together with 
an = on Chaldei Grammar. By James G. Muaray, LL.D., T.C.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in the Presbyterian College, Belfast. 
London: D. Nerr, 270, Strand. Belfast: and Arrcntsoy. 


ENLARGEMENT OF “THE ST, JAMES’S CHRONICLE.” 


HE ST. JAMES’S CHRONICLE, the Oldest and Best Family 
Newspaper, has been doubled in size, It now contains EIGHT PAGES, wit 
FORTY-EIGHT COLUMNS, and is published, as heretofore, poy ESDAY, 
THURSDAY, and SATURDAY Afternoon, at the original price of FOURPENCE, 
Unstamped, or FIVEPENCE, with a Stamp. 

This long-established Family Journal has hitherto laboured under the single disad- 
vantage of want of space. The limits of Four Pages precluded the insertion of a suffi- 
cient variety of intelligence. This fault is now removed, 

The ST. JAMES’S CHRONICLE is equal in size to the largest Daily Papers, and is 
therefore enabled to give all the News of the Day without sig yt 

It is published at No. 9, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND; and it may 
be obtained through any Newsvender in the United Kingdom, 
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VHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIV., is published 
THIS DAY. CONTENTS :— 
I. Cornwall, V. Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage, 
II, Tom Brown at Rugby—Dr. Arnold. VI. The Parish Priest. are 
III, Communication with India—Suez VII, George Step and y 
and Euphrates Route. Locomotion, 
IV. Venetian Enbessy to James I, VIII. The Indian Mutiny. 
London: Jouw Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVLI., was published 
on THURSDAY LAST. 


CONTENTS :— 
. Speddi Edition of the Works of V. Landed Credit. 
VI. Lives of the Chief Justices. 
II. Napier. VII, Men, — and r. 
Ill. The Mediterranean Sea, VILL. Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo. 
1V. Henri Martin’s History of France. 1X. India, 


London: Loneman and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 
WESYMINSTER REVIEW. New Series.—No. XXIV. 
OCTOBER, 1857. Price 6s, 
CONTENTS:— 
IX. Mommsen’s Roman History. 
X. The Progress of English Jurispru- 


I. Female Dress in 1857, 
Il, Political Priests. 
ILL. Quedah; or, Adventures in Malayan 


dence, 
Waters. 
i Sill Contemporary Literature:—§ 1. Theology 
ip and Philosophy.—§ 2. Politics and Edu- 
VI. The Four eation.—§ 3. | 4, History, 
VIL. The Choephore of Zschylus, hy, ravels,—§ 5, 
VILL. Representative Government—what es Lettres an: 


is it good for? 
London: Joun Carman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in one large Volume, 4to, cloth extra, price £2 2s, 

HE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE CATHEDRAL 

CHURCH OF ST, CANICE, KILKENNY. By the Rev. James Graves, 

M.R.LA,, and J. G. A. Par, Esq.; with numerous Lithographic and Wood Engravings, 

illustrative of its Sculpture, Elevations, Monuments, and Effigies. One large Volume, 
4to, cloth, extra. 

Dublin: and Co., 104, Grafton-street. 
London: Siwpxin, Marswatt, and Co,, Stationer’s-hall-court. 
Oxford: Joun Henry and James Parker. 


Now ready, Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
C°E: COLLEGE. Leaves from an Undergraduate’s Scribbling 


“A series of detached narratives and personal sketches, some of an entertaining, 
others of a grave and even tragic character, which, as pictures of life, possess an 
absorbing interest, and for the quondam Cantab the additional charm of recalling 
many vivid reminiscences of the olden time.”—John Bull, 


London: Ear 67, Castle-street East, Berners-strect. 
FISHER’S GEOMETRY AND ALGEBRA, 
This Day, a New and Cheaper Edition, 18mo, 1s, 6d. 
{.LEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Symbolically Arranged, for the 


d use of the Royal Hospital Schools, Greenwich. By Rev. Grorax Fisngr, M.A., 
Principal, 


Also, by the same, New and Cheaper Edition, 18mo, 1s, 6d, 
FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 


*,* The above Elementary Works are Published by Command of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, (Publisher to the Admiralty.) 
THE LATE FRANCIS HINGESTON’S POEMS, 
Just published, in Post 8vo, with a View of Truro Vean Cottage, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ry\HE POEMS OF FRANCIS HINGESTON. Edited by his 


Son, 


London: Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 
Just published, in 8vo, price Half-a-Crown, 


ih DIA AND ITs ARMY. An Essay, reprinted from the 
“Edinburgh Review,” No. CXCVIL, January, 1853, By the Rey. G. 2. Giza, 
M,A., Chaplain-General to Her Majesty’s Forces, 
London: Lonéan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED, 
' On Tuesday, December Ist, will be published, in Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth, Vol. I. of 


ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
BU THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II, A New Edition of Vols, I. to IV. of the 
Svo Edition, revised and corrected, ‘To be continued monthiy, and to be comprised in 
7 Vols, Post 8vo, price 6s, each, 

London: Lonowan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 9s. 6d. cloth, 


RANCIS BACON OF VERULAM: REALISTIC PHILO- 
SOPHY AND ITS AGE, By Kuno Fiscuge, Translated from the German, 
with the Author's sanction, by Joun OxenForp, 
“ After a careful perusal of Dr, Fischer's | sons in England who are already ac- 
work, we belicve that it will not only serve | quainted with the chief works of the phi- 
as a useful introduction to the study of | losopher. The analysis which he gives of 
Bacon in Germany, but that it will beread | Bacon’s philosophy is accurate and com- 
with interest and advantage by many per- | plete.”—Saturday Review. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


SNOW’S MISSLONARY VOYAGE TO CAPE HORN, 
Jast published, in 2 Vols, Post Svo, with 3 coloured Charts and 6 Illustrations 
in tinted lithography, price 24s. cloth, 
ryywoO YEARS’ CRUISE OF THE MISSIONARY YACHT 
ALLEN GARDINER off TIERRA DEL FUEGO, the FALKLAND ISLANDS, 
PATAGONIA, and the RIVER PLATE, By W, Parker Snow, author of “ Voyage 
of the Prince Albert in Search of Sir John Franklin.” 

“A heartier, more genuine, nobler book | whole mind seems to be full of the gallant 
than this we have not seen for a long | and tender spirit which actuated so many 
time. It is in every way wonderfully well | of the persons engaged in that splendid 
worth reading. Not only is the subject- | enterprise; and he writes with so natural 
matter very curious and almost entirely | and so becoming a mixture of simple and 
new, but the spirit in which the book is | manly piety and intense sailor-like enthu- 
written is admirable. The character of | siasm for the sea and all that belongs to 
the author is stamped in the broadest | it, that in reading his story we sometimes 
manner on every page, and can hardly fail | are tempted to think that Captain Marryat 
to enlist the sympathy of readers of every | and Mr. Kingsley had laid their heads 
class, Captain Snow was formerly en- ee in order to produce a sort of 
gaged in the Arctic Searching Expedition, | missionary ‘Peter Simple,’”—Saturday 
and was the author of one of the books | Review. 
that were published on the subject. His 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
HUNT ON STAMMERING.—Published this day, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, 
with many important Additions, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAMMERING, &e. By 
James Hunt, Ph.D., M.R.S.L., &¢.—“ Mr, Hunt’s method is more simple, as 


well as more effective than that of other professors of the same art.”— Westminster 
Review, “This work is altogether without a competitor, It is the recognised autho- 
rity upon the subject.”—Sun. London; Lonaman and Co,, and by post from the 
Author, 8, New Burlington-street, W, ; 


ALBEMARLE-STEERT, 


October 15, 1857, 
MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF WORKS FOR NOVEMBER, 


A MEMOIR OF THE REMARKABLE 
WHICH ATTENDED THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE 
OF THE LATE EMPEROR NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA. By M. Konrgp, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. (Published by Imperial Command.) [ : 


2. 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES Iy 
SOUTH AFRICA; during Sixteen co See in the Interior 
» May 


of Africa. By Davip Livivestone, LL.D. 
tions. 8vo. 


and Illustra. 
On Nov. 10th, 


3. 
N THE USE OF THE EARLY FATHERS: A 
Course of Lectures delivered at Cambridge. By the late Rey, J, J, 
Buivunt, B.D. 8vo. 


4. 
OF HERODOTUS. A new English Version, 
Edited with Notes, incorporating the Researches of recent Scholars, 
By Rev. G. Rawutyson, M.A., assisted by Sir Henry Raw iysoy, and Sir 
J. G. Witxrnson. Illustrations. 4 Vols. 8vo. 


5. 
ALLERIES and CABINETS of ART in ENGLAND, 
Being an Account of more than Forty Collections, visited in 1854-56, 
and now for the first time described.. By Dr. WAaGEN. With Index. 8), 
(A Supplement to the Treasures of Art.) ; 


6. 
JHE CORRESPONDENCE AND PAPERS OF THE 
MARQUIS CORNWALLIS, during the American War—his Admin. 
istrations in India—the Union with Ireland, and the Peace of Amiens, 
Edited by Cuarxes Ross, Esq. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 


7. 
Some REMARKS ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 


Secular and Domestic, Present and Future. By Gzorce G. Scon, 
A.R.A. 8vo. 


8. 
| ep POTTERY AND PORCELAIN: Egyptian, 
Asiatic, Greek, Roman, Etruscan, and Celtic, By Samu. Brew, 
F.S.A. Woodeuts. 2 Vols, Medium 8vo. 


9. 
{SSAYS ON THE EARLY PERIOD OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, contributed to the Qucrterly Review, 
By the late Right Hon. W1tson CROKER. 8vo. 


10. 
INGED WORDS ON CHANTREY’S WOOD- 


COCKS. Edited by James P. Murrueap, M.A. Etchings 
Square 8vo. 


11. 
RECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 


Exhortations to a Virtuous Course and Dissuasions from a Vicious 
Career. Extracted from the Scriptures. Feap. 8vo. 


12. 
{NGLISH ROOTS AND RAMIFICATIONS ; or, 


The Derivation and Meaning of Divers Words. By Jonn A. Kware. 
Feap. 8vo. 


13. 
(jae: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. By 
Rey. Dr. Worpswortn, Canon of Westminster. With a History d 
the Characteristics of Greek Art, b 
Edition, revised, with 600 Woodcuts, 


GeorGe Scnarr, F.S.A. A New 
oyal 8yo. 


14. 
ISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, including 


that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Dean Minas. 
With an Index. Second Edition, 6 Vols. 8vo. 


15. 
HISTORY OF INDIA: the Hindoo and Mahon 


medan Periods. By the Hon. MountstvarT Exputysrone. Fourth 
Edition. Map. 8vo. 


16. 
Lv= OF THE LINDSAYS; or, a Memoir of © 


Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. By Lord Lixpsay. Second 
Cheaper Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 


17. 
T. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
GALATIANS, AND ROMANS. With Notes, &. By Rev. B 
Jowett, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


18. 
T. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
a Notes, &e. By Rev. A. P. Stantey, M.A. New and 
ion. 8yo. 


19. 
GILURIA : the History of the Oldest Known Rocks cot 
~J taining Organic Remains. By Sir RopERtck MURCHISON, FRS. 
New Edition, revised. Map and Plates. Medium 8yo. 


20. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary Somervitié 
Fourth and Revised Edition, Portrait. Post 8vo. . 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


—_— . 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoate Savite and James Attow Epwarps, at their be 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of x; and Published 
Davin Jones, of 9, Hemingford Cot , Islington, at the Office, 39, Soythampton-streth 
Strand, in the same County.—October 17, 1857, 
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